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It’s the things you 
don’t notice every day that 
make SCHIEBER folding tables — 
a ee and benches last so long! 
OTHER SCHIEBER a 


One manufacturer uses plain Schieber drills a hole, inserts 
wood screws to attach the a threaded bolt with wedged 
frame, hinges, brackets, etc., hand and expansion anchor 
to the plywood table and which produces an 800 Ib. 
bench tops. pull test connection. 


Jones Road & 22nd St. School 
South Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
| Architects: Starrett and Van Vleck 





ON YOUR AWARENESS OF BOTH! 


T Multiple-use-of-space, making one area serve 2 Quality in the equipment you buy is of utmost 

* double duty, making all floor space serve as * importance. It must stand up year after year 
many hours of the day as possible, all are logical like the first Schieber installation which is still in 
methods of reducing school construction costs by use after 25 years. In fact, we know of no Schieber 
eliminating square footage. unit that has ever worn out. 


Schieber 


SALES COMPANY 


Detroit 39, Michigan 


Representatives in all areas—U. S. & Canada 


A NEW SCHIEBER PRODUCT 


Complete new concept. Honeycomb core reduces 
weight to 4. No floor tracks or guides, yet positive 
floor seal. New surface resists mars, scratches, 
vandalism. Electric-hydraulic operation. 


| SCHIEBER-HAWS FOLDING PARTITIONS 














OUTSIDE— Johnson outdoor Master Thermo- 
stats keep school heating systems in perfect 
balance with outdoor weather conditions. 
Johnson controllers anticipate the need for 
more or less heat before the need is felt in 
classrooms. Heat output is limited to actual 
requirements! 


INSIDE—Strategically located on the wall, sen- 
sitive Johnson Thermostats provide precision 
individual room temperature control. Overall 
heating and ventilating needs and operation 
are automatically coordinated to produce 
maximum comfort at the lowest possible 
fuel cost! 


Team up Comfort with Heating Economy ! 


Comfort and convenience vs. economy! Very often that’s the big 
question to be resolved in making equipment selections. In the case 
of your automatic temperature control system, however, there’s 
no need to choose between what you want and what you can afford. 


As the above examples show, with Johnson Control, you 

can be sure of having perfectly regulated temperature conditions 
for every purpose. And, because every Johnson System is 
engineered to meet the exact needs of the individual building, 
you can also be sure of the economies of efficient, 

waste-free heating and ventilating performance. 


Ask an engineer from a nearby Johnson branch to explain 
how the superior operating features of Johnson Control can 
provide your school with ideal indoor weather and, at the 
same time, help you cut the cost of comfort. No obligation, of 
course. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





SINCE 1885 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


PLANNING MANUFACTURING INSTALLING 
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American Seating school furniture offers 
you greater use-value in every price range! 


Today’s modern classrooms are designed and built features that improve student performance, give 

for student comfort and learning ease. students proper posture-support . . . make both 
In keeping with this trend toward classroom im- teaching and learning easier. 

provements, American Seating offers a complete line More schools buy American Seating furniture than 

of specially designed and engineered tables, chairs, any other make. Let your American Seating man 

and desks—with greater use-values in every price show you why—soon. Call him when you are planning 

bracket. Here is truly functional furniture, with to reseat, remodel, or build. 





Envoy Chair No. 368, and Unit 
Table No. 329: Die-formed chair— 
with self-adjusting back rail, short-roll- 
front seat—accommodates a_ wide 
range of child sizes. Unit Table has 
open-front book-box with Amerex®) 
plastic top; or lacquered plywood. 
Sturdy steel table standards permit 
easy entry, with minimum of chair 
movement, 
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Envoy Desk No. 352: Large top of Amerex 
plastic, or lacquered plywood, adjusts in height. 
Formed-plywood seat. Deep-curved back with 
self-adjusting lower rail. Big storage book-compart- 


ment has book-guard on right side with access Scho 
opening at top, clean-out opening at bottom. Rub- Persc 
ber-cushioned, riveted steel glides. Three seat Scho 


heights. 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 225 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in Copyt 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, — All 
Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. in th 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Steeply rising costs of produc- 
tion have made it necessary to in- 
crease the subscription rates of the 
Scuoot Boarp JourNAL. This in- 
crease has been delayed for some 
time in the hope that it might 
be averted. 

Effective July Ist, the annual sub- 
scription price for single copies of 
the JourNAL will be $4.00. Two- 
year subscriptions will be accepted 
at $6.00. In foreign countries, the 
subscription costs will be $4.50 and 
$7.00 for one and two years, re- 
spectively. Single copies will con- 
tinue to sell at 50 cents each. 

Current subscriptions will not be 
affected by this price change until 
expiration. New subscriptions and 
renewals will be accepted at the 
old rate until July Ist, 1956. 














TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


A Title Page and Index to Volume 
132, January to June, 1956, has been 
prepared. A post card addressed to 
Bruce — Milwaukee, P.O. 2068, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., will bring a copy. 
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in the ‘Education Index.’’ 


New concepts in custom-built 
schools, achieved with Luria 
standardized steel frames 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
AND LURIA BUILDINGS 


ne High School 


Good school designing requires the individuality of 


THE WORK OF MAINE ARCHITECT custom-built structures. Yet, today’s school shortage 


ALONZO J. HARRIMAN dictates economical construction and speedy erection. 
The creative designs of Architect Alonzo J. Harri- 


School architects from coast-to-coast are achieving both 
man, A.I.A., of Auburn, Maine, distinguish many goals... with the use of Luria steel structures. More 
types of structures. His schools, which are nation- — d todas hand pr a school 
ally known for their functionalism, handsome design 7 — more of today’s handsome, custom-designe 4 ae - 
and economical construction, are particularly good buildings utilize the Luria system of standardization. 
examples of his work. To get the complete Luria story, write or telephone your 

nearest Luria office for a catalog or personal call. 


@ LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York * Plant: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices: ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“All Aboard” 





EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


“The Russians now clearly are showing 
their long-term confident conviction that 
education ‘by order’ will defeat education 
by will.’ This is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges now facing the American people. It 

but little understood by us, in part 
because it has received but little dis- 
cussion. 


The Benton Report 


The statement above occurs near the 
close of a comprehensive article published 
last March in the 1956 Book of the Year 
of the Encyclopaedica Britannica. The arti- 
cle is entitled “The Voice of the Kremlin” 
and was written by William Benton,. pub- 
lisher and chairman of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, giving his firsthand observa- 
tions on red propaganda techniques within 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellite countries, 
with particular attention to the educational 
system and to the control of press, movies, 
radio, television, and the arts — literature, 
painting, sculpture, music, dancing, and 
the drama — in short, every medium which 
affects the thinking and cultural develop- 
ment of the people. 

Mr. Benton, who will be identified also 
as a former part-time officer of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as U. S. Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs in 
1945, and as United States senator from 
Connecticut from 1949 to 1953, spent some 
weeks in the Soviet Union last fall with his 
family. His visit was for the express pur- 
pose of studying the methods used by the 
Communists to indoctrinate the Russian 
people and others under their control with 
Communist Party doctrines. After consider- 
able effort he was able to arrange inter- 
views with most of the responsible leaders 
of the Party and to listen to such state- 
ments as the following: 


“Ideas can’t be stopped by rifles.” 

“Propaganda is of crucial importance 
to the final triumph of the Party.” 

“We teach history as we Commu- 
nists see it. ... The U.S.S.R. is the 
country of socialism. Our fatherland is 
the greatest country in the whole 
world.” 

“Revolutionary ideas know no fron- 
tiers; they travel throughout the world 
without visas and fingerprints.” 

“Religion is still the opiate of the 
people, but we are strong now and not 
afraid of it.” 
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Kdueation by Will vs. Education by Order 


“Just because we don’t teach Marx in 
the first ten grades, please do not con- 
clude that our lower schools are non- 
political. Our aim is Communist edu- 
cation.” 


Reprints of the 32-page Benton report. 
replete with illustrations, have been and 
may still be available from the offices of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Suite 702, 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
In April I sent copies to the leaders of 
school boards associations throughout the 
country, stating that I considered it one 
of the most significant documents ever 
distributed to them from N.S.B.A. head- 
quarters because it deals with the future 
of this nation and of the world as it will 
be determined by the extent and quality of 





CRUSADERS 


“If you want to get across an idea 
wrap it up in a person.” 
— Ralph Bunche 


Someone has to carry the ball to 
make a touchdown. Someone has to 
devote his life to a cause if it is to 
win a following. An idea in the ab- 
stract has little appeal. Presented with 
enthusiasm and conviction by a per- 
son who believes in it wholeheartedly, 
the idea takes on vigor and reality. 
It becomes contagious. Jesus per- 
sonified the ideal of a world of right- 
eousness and peace. Columbus identi- 
fied himself with the belief that the 
earth is round. Lincoln symbolized 
the conception of a united nation of 
free men. Horace Mann promoted the 
notion of universal public education. 
Thousands of men and women in 
lesser degree have been crusaders for 
ideas that ultimately have gained ac- 
ceptance by their fellow men. It is 
the ony way, however hard, to reach 
a goal. — E. M. T. 









our system of education “by will” in con- 
trast to the Communist plan of education 
“by order.” There are statements and ob- 
servations in this document which every 
thinking American citizen needs to be aware 
of in connection with his understanding 
and support of public education in this 
country. 


Some Significant Observations 


One needs to read the whole report 
carefully in order to realize just what the 
Russians are doing and what we and the 
rest of the world are up against in the 
struggle for the minds of men. I can do 
no more than point to a few of the most 
striking things that Mr. Benton found out 
about the Soviet educational system and 
related phases of cultural development. 

The Russians have a ten-grade system 
which is now compulsory for about 70 per 
cent of all young people, and by 1960 is 
to be compulsory for everyone everywhere. 
These ten grades are at least equal to our 
elementary and high school education. 
Russian children and youth go to school 
six days a week, ten months a year, and 
study harder than our American students. 

The Soviet system is not designed to 
meet the needs of the individual, but only 
the needs of the state. It has two main 
goals: to find and train the specialists 
that are needed in every phase of the ex- 
panding Russian economy, and at the same 
time to make certain that every graduate 
of the schools and higher institutions shall 
be completely indoctrinated and loyal to 
the Communist regime. 

Mr. Benton brings out the very interest- 
ing dilemma which the Soviets are facing: 
can they produce a generation of highly 
trained and creative people in every field 
except those of politics and economics 
where obedience to the Party line must be 
loyal and unquestioning. He says that his 
observations lead him to think there is 
an increasing possibility that the Com- 
munists may succeed in this unnatural 
combination and, if they do, it will con- 
stitute a greater threat to the free world 
than does the hydrogen bomb. It will mean, 
in brief, that they think they can conquer 
the world with ideas instead of with bombs, 
and this may explain some of the changes 


(Continued on page 72) 







Pneumatic Round 

Thermostat. One in each 
classroom makes it possible 
to adjust temperature to 
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meet varied activities of childré 
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Indicator panel gives the 
principal a fingertip report 


This panel is wired to a special sensing 
element in each room thermostat. It pro- 
vides the principal with a push-button 
temperature reading for any room in the 


school—as well as an auxiliary fire detec- 
tion system. 
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childr 


Wall thermostat in each room prevents stuffiness that 
makes students sleepy when blinds are drawn for 
audio-visual instruction. This results in increased alert- 
ness and receptiveness. 


Wall thermostat in each room maintains right tempera- 
ture for all types of classroom activities. Temperature 
may be lowered during exercise period, raised again 
for quiet study hour. 


ight climate for learning’- 


n each classroom 


Honeywell’s new Schoolmaster system increases the child’s ‘take home learning.” 


| ayes TIVE teaching calls for proper temperature times of the day regardless of instruction methods. 


and ventilation. Anyone who's ever tried to In addition, the Schoolmaster System includes an 


indicator panel for the principal’s office which gives 
a fingertip report on all room temperatures. 


teach sluggish students in a stuffy classroom knows 
how important those factors are. But how can you 


, , bas > ‘ . 
control these conditions: The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honeywell de- 


he 
ort 


| sensing 
t. It pro- 
h-button 
ym in the 
ire detec- 


The best way is with mechanical ventilation and a 
thermostat on the wall of each room. Such “‘climate 
conditioning”’ is the idea behind the Honeywell 
Schoolmaster Temperature Control System. Individ- 
ual room thermostats allow the teacher to maintain 
the right conditions for classroom alertness—at all 


velopment, designed for any school—new or old. No 
major building alterations are necessary, as the wiring 
is simple. 

For complete information, call your local Honey- 
well office, or write to Honeywell, Dept. AJ-6-08, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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School Temperature Controls 





There is a way to house more pupils per dollar of construc- 
tion capital — without sacrificing quality! Many, many com- 
munities have already done so—with Butler metal buildings. 
How does Butler save you money on quality construction? 

t WW, 1 N ty gS By pre-engineering and mass-producing metal buildings — 
b u so tight, snug and attractive that they are universally ac- 
cepted by commerce and industry. Butler manufactures so 

on your classroom 


wide a range of sizes that you can use them for classrooms, 

auditoriums, gymnasiums, bus garages — any school use. 
ex Pp ans i on b u d g et Butler buildings go up fast. They save you weeks, some- 
times even months of construction time... and save 


w i t h l ow co st construction cost as well. They relieve your congestion prob- 


lems much sooner. 


B tl Easy to combine with traditional materials too, to achieve 
uu er architectural effects or harmonize with standing buildings. 


. . Expansion is eesier and cheaper too—with Butler buildings. 
metal buildings 


You can usually expand for less cost per foot than the origi- 
nal structure. There is little demolition, and you save prac- 
tically all of the original materials. 


Contrary to opinion, Butler metal buildings are easier to 
insulate than traditional construction. They are warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer, which saves fuel costs, 
and often heating equipment costs. Interiors are post- 
free, which gives you complete freedom to plan interior 
arrangements to suit your requirements. 




















Why not talk over your school buildings and budget 
problems with your local Butler Builder. He may be just the 
man you are looking for. Or send coupon below to Butler 
for further information on Butler buildings for school use. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Neg, se " fe J 911A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi polis 14, Mi 
PROUW 


1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingh 8, Alab 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 
“ ee Please send catalog giving full information on Butler steel 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings a= buildings. 
Farm Equipment - Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment - Special Products 











Address 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ont., Canada 


de 
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Schools Select COOLITE for 
Controlled Daylighting in 
Sidewall Sash and Skylights 


Both these modern schools, located in the sunny 
South, are able to take fullest advantage of 
natural illumination through the extensive use of 
Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass. 
Students can see without squinting, for Coolite cuts 
harmful glare, floods rooms with copious 
quantities of softly tinted daylight, diffused deep 
into the area by the handsome Luxlite pattern. 


Awning-type windows of Coolite, providing eye- 
easy lighting and air circulation control in the 


ed 


MAKING THE MOST OF unshine— a 


James Island High School, James Island, South Carolina 








Architect: Augustus E. Constantine | 





Glazier: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. | 


eS 
fj aw’ 
East Gulfport Elementary School, Gulfport, Miss. James Island High School, are combined 
cieiiiastetaneanideiiieaaain with a lower vielon strip, a window treatment 
fast growing in popularity. The East Gulfport 
Elementary School utilizes a corridor-long skylight 
to brighten the hall and illuminates adjoining 
class rooms with “borrowed light". 





Coolite’s heat absorbing abilities keeps interiors 
comfortably cool even under such wide expanses 
of glass. Students see better, feel better, work 
better under Coolite, the Heat Absorbing, Glare 
Reducing glass by Mississippi. 


When you build or remodel your school 
buildings consider Coolite for quality- 
controlled daylighting. Available through 
most leading distributors of quality glass. 


PET PL 


Write for free copy, 

“Better Daylighting For 

MISSISSIPPI lars COMPANY seuint ahaa tn 
88 ANGELICA ST. 


5 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO . My 
4 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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ATTENTION! 





You should inspect folding chairs like a first sergeant because folding 
chairs must do battle as required of no other furniture. Here are 
inspect them before you decide 


some of the CLARIN advantages 


a Vii CHAIRS BUILT 


Double tube and channel 
construction is far stronger 
than single tube. Pivot holes 
are always in channel, not in 


tubes. 


Solid steel rivets are used 
at all pivot points for extra 


long life. 


X-type frame is superior in 
strength to cheaper Y-type 
design...is self-leveling and 
will absorb extreme shock. 


Spot welding of stationary 
metal to metal contact points 
eliminates rattle and noise 
of riveted construction. 


Patented rubber feet wear 
much longer than common 
crutch type, slip-over feet. 
Foot is molded over tensioned 
designed, brass plated prong 
that cannot be removed by 


hand. 


QUALITY 


IS THE ONLY TRUE ECONOMY...AND 


Proper angle of seat 
to back has been scien- 
tifically determined to 
assure correct posture. 


Wood Seats are in all 
Clarin chairs for comfort, 
durability and heaith's 
sake. Completely enclosed 
by a steel frame yet easily 
removed and turned over 
fora'factory fresh" surface. 





Guarantee date stamped 
in steel is obvious assurance 
that you purchased the best. 
Every Clarin chair is guar- 
anteed against breakage 
for ten years. 














QUALITY 














Juvenile folding chairs correct for 
every age—seact heights graduate 
each inch from 12” to 18”. 


A folding chair for every purpose 
—wide selection of models and 
colors—choice of seat and back 
upholstery styles. 


Tablet Arm Folding Chairs serve 
many needs—ideal for lectures, 
group meetings, training classes, 
adult education, etc. 





LITY 











Will they be SAFE days? 
50 years ago 


not only the little red school house but even 


many of the largest city schools were made of 
wood. So were matches! 


° CE eS Ser ee 
» fae Tee ae 


TODAY'S MODERN SCHOOLS 


are fireproof—or should be! To think of building a school today that is not protected 


by the fire-resistant properties of Genuine lath and Plaster is to disregard all that 
experience has taught us. 


Se ees 
. Md 


~~ 
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GENUINE: PLASTER 























Gypsum plaster, applied over gypsum lath by skilled craftsmen provides a 7 /8 inch 
of fire protection that enjoys a full One Hour American Standard Fire Rating* by 


the fire underwriters—a vital hour that can be the difference between safety and 
sorrow. 


* The fire rating for conventional application of ¥2 inch plaster on ¥% inch plaster lath. Other ratings 
using metal lath can be extended to 4 hours. 


KNOCK ON THE WALL 


to be sure it’s 
GENUINE «: PLASTER 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 


315 WEST NINTH STREET ° LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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OPEN FRONT 
DESK 


Top, 18" x 24” General Electric 
Textolite bonde hardwood 
core. Metal box, 22” x17" with 
large opening. Ample pencil 
\y tray. Tapered 1%" tubular legs 
Y with ferrule-type, self-leveling 
STACKING CHAIRS . noiseless and mar-proof glides 
provide maximum stability 
Stacking simplifies storage. recovers Choice of three colors or 
space quickly by easy, secure nesting . new Satin Chrome. Graduated 
within floor area of a single unit heights 
Legs: 1%" tapered tubular steel with 
ferrule-type chrome-plated rubber 
cushioned glides, spread slightly for 
Stability. Seat and back of hardwood 
have water-resistant finish 


Another Kuehne exclusive—beautiful Satin Chrome plating 
for frames and legs! It’s non-reflecting and glare-proof...mar-resistant, non- 
scuffing and chip-proof... It requires no upkeep whatever. And its ultra-modern, 
bright, clean appearance is always in perfect harmony with any classroom plan 
and color. 


Satin Chrome finish is sure to increase still more the phenomenal acceptance of 
Kuehne school furniture—acceptance won because of superior construction and 
top quality materials—scientifically correct design for all-day comfort and proper 
posture—and prices that promise more value for every dollar invested. 


Compare before buying! Kuehne’s 32 years of know-how in building fine furniture 
will be immediately apparent. 


Send for illustrated brochure 


MANUFACTURING CO. +» MATTOON, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Tubular Furniture 





DISTRI BUTORS > Some excellent territories still open. Write! 
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AILAY ALL 


DESIGN 


O’Neal Elementary School, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. Architect: 
Glen Drew, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. Contractor: George A. 
Gassman Construction Company, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 


One of the quality features of the schools designed 
by Glen Drew, AIA, Poplar Bluff, Missouri, is floor- 
to-ceiling curtain walls of Fenestra Galvanized- 
Bonderized Windows. 

This design saves money two ways! First, during 
construction, the prefabricated window sections are 
quickly installed to enclose the building and elimi- 
nate work lost because of bad weather. Second, the 
exclusive Fenestra Galvanized-Bonderized finish 
assures minimum window maintenance cost for the 
life of the building. No painting is needed and the 
strength of steel keeps the windows weather-tight 
and easy to open. They will never warp, sag, swell or 


Fenestra Galvanized-Bonderized 


Steel Window curtain walls give O’Neal School the 





Here’s how Fenestra Galvanized-Bonderized Intermediate 
Steel Windows are used to form the complete exterior 
curtain wall for O’Neal School classrooms. They are easy 
to frame with the Fenestra Acoustical Building Panels 
used for the structural roof and overhang. The sill vent is 
glazed and painted in bright colors for extra decoration. 










Intermediate 


LOWEST 


LIFETIME WINDOW 


MAINTENANCE 


COSTS! 


stick, and the hardware stays on even with hard use. 

Hot-dip galvanizing is recognized as the finest 
finish for steel windows. The zine surface actually 
alloys with the base steel! Fenestra galvanizing is 
done in a special plant with automatic controls to 
assure a smooth, uniform surface. Then the windows 
are Bonderized for extra protection and to prepare 
them for decorative painting, if desired. 

Fenestra Galvanized-Bonderized Intermediate 
Steel Windows are made in a wide range of styles and 
sizes for all types of school designs. For complete 
information call your local Fenestra Representative 
—listed in the Yellow Pages—or mail the coupon below. 
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These bright, cheerful classrooms make school more enjoyable for students and teachers. The 
Fenestra Intermediate Projected Windows give maximum daylighting. Strong steel keeps them 
weather-tight and always easy to open. A light touch of the hand is all that’s needed. Choose 
Fenestra Galvanized-Bonderized Intermediate Steel Windows for your next school building. 


INCORPORATED STEEL WINDOWS 


“Fenestra | rat Seti 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS - WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS 
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Fenestra Incorporated 
AS-2256 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on Fenestra 
Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Windows for Schools. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





ALLAYALL 











The O’Neal Elementary School, Poplar Bluff, Missouri, is a recent Glen Drew designed school. With 

an area of 15,872 square feet, it cost $9.62 per square foot including all equipment, ready for 

occupancy. It was built for $3,000 less than the original estimates, a typical result of a Drew design. 
Contractor —George A. Gassman Construction Company, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 


The metal pan acoustical ceiling of Fenestra Building Panels is shown in this classroom at O’Neal School. 
Acoustical material is “‘built in’’ the cellular panels and the bottom steel plate is perforated to absorb sound. 
Another typical Drew detail is the skylight frame containing fluorescent tubes and diffusing element that convert it 
into an economical lighting fixture. Skylights are 24’’ wide, same as the panels, which eliminates on-the-job cutting. 
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Architect 

Glen Drew, AIA, 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 
designs with 


Fenestra Building Panels to 


CUT SCHOOL COSTS 


FROM 
FOUNDATION 


TO ROOF! 


Attractive, livable schools, designed for community 
needs, that can be built and maintained economically, 
are a problem in most school districts. 

Architect Glen Drew, Poplar Bluff, Missouri, has 
shown Southeastern Missouri school boards how to get 
the most out of their construction dollars. As a result of 
economy features conceived on his drafting board, Drew 
has been commissioned to design 21 of Missouri’s most 
recent schools. They have been built in the $6.50 to 
$10.00 per square foot cost range including construction, 
mechanical equipment and trim. 

Drew’s use of modular design and unique arrangements 
of standard building products makes the contractor’s job 
a simple one of rapid assembly. Starting at the top, he 
uses Fenestra* Acoustical Building Panels for the roof. 
These 24’ wide cellular steel panels span up to 30 feet 
and combine the structural roof deck with a metal pan 


Fenestra 


INCORPORATED 


Metal 
Building 
Panels 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS - WINDOWS - BUILDING PANELS 
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This construction photo of O’Neal School shows how Architect 
Drew uses the fast erection of Fenestra Building Panels and 
curtain walls of Fenestra Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Win- 
dows to close in a school quickly. This allows other trades to 
work “‘indoors’’. Contractors on Drew jobs can eliminate ‘“‘down 
time”’ for weather as a contingency. 


acoustical ceiling in one lightweight, quickly erected 
building unit. The five different materials required to 
duplicate this construction could not be bought and 
erected for the cost of this prefabricated modular unit. 
Only one trade is required for installation! 

Maintenance costs are reduced, too. The ceiling may 
be washed or repainted whenever necessary, without 
affecting acoustical efficiency. It will never sag, fall or 
stain as will many applied acoustical materials. 

By using Fenestra Building Panels to span interior 
masonry bearing walls, scarce structural steel can be 
reduced to a minimum. Plain panels may be combined 
with the acoustical panels for overhangs and other areas. 

If you are looking for the key to low-cost, high-quality 
school design and construction, be sure to get the facts 
on Fenestra Building Panels, today. Call your local 
Fenestra Representative or mail the coupon below. 


*Trademark 


Fenestra Incorporated 
AS-2256 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on Fenestra Build- 
ing Panels for Schools. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
Corto. 











SAFER traction— SMOOTHER mileage— HELPS the budget, too! 


3-T Cord *" Road Lug! | 
yy NN 


SCHOOL BUS TIRES must be eminently safe. 

ROAD LUG has the sturdy crossbars and 

strong-pulling shoulders that give surer- 

footed traction on highways, byways and no 

\ roads at all. What’s more, its exclusive Triple- 

Tempered 3-T Cord body cuts bruise-breaks 
and blowouts to practically nil. 


SCHOOL BUS TIRES must deliver long, smooth, 
satisfactory highway mileage. ROAD LUG 
does it with its wide, even-wearing center 
rib, tough rubber compounds—and 3-T Cord 
keeps tires in shape for record long life! 


\ SCHOOL BUS TIRES must not create budget 
i \ problems. ROAD LUG, built with miracle- 
strength Triple-Tempered 3-T Cord, costs no 
more than similar type tires built with 
UNtempered cord—yet is giving lowest cost- 
per-mile in all parts of our nation. Buy 
ROAD LUG, specify ROAD LUG~and see for 
yourself! 
































Look for this sign at your nearby 
Goodyear dealer's. See him for 
better tire values—better tire care. 


GOODFYEAR 


Road Lug—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 










Buy and 
Specify 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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HOW TO DESIGN FOR LOW COST... 
in light construction 


LIGHTSTEEL structural sections are carefully designed 
for maximum economy strength-to-weight ratio. 
Waste and high cost of overdesigned framing are 
eliminated, yet LIGHTSTEEL carries all the benefits of con- 
ventional steel framing. 

LIGHTSTEEL cuts construction costs because joists, studs, 
track and bridging are designed to fit together for 
ease of assembly and welding in the shop or on the 
job. Because of the light weight of the sections, com- 
plete wall units can be trucked to the job site where 
they can be erected in a few minutes. Additional sav- 
ings are effected by precisely engineered openings in 
the sections which simplify through-frame installa- 
tion of wiring and plumbing. 

The LIGHTSTEEL nailing groove is an alternate feature 
which permits nailing of collateral materials to 
double studs and joists. 

Want to know more about economical LIGHTSTEEL? 
Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


PENN METAL COMPANY, INC. 


General Sales Office: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plant: Parkersburg, W. Va. 


District Sales Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Parkersburg 


What is LIGHTSTEEL? 


Penmetal LIGHTSTEEL structural sections are 
fabricated from structural-grade, strip steel 
by cold forming and are designed spe- 
cifically for strength, light weight and 
low cost. Now, for the first time, the light 
building field can adopt steel framework 


economically. PENN METAL COMPANY, INC. 

The components include a complete range 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
of studs, joists and accessories for the steel 4 Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
framing of houses, schools, hospitals, light . [CLIGHTSTEEL catalog, SS-9, [] LIGHTSTEEL technical manual, SS-8. 
commercial and industrial structures and ex- : 
terior curtain wall framing in multiple story : 
buildings — all hitherto limited to less desir- 
able materials. 


Name 
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One-12 Desk Top Size 18" x 30” 


At American Desk, we expect 
to be imitated. And we’re 
proud of it! That means that 
we've designed the kind of school 
furniture that’s wanted... 
and preferred over all others 
in the industry! 
Yes, American Desk is glad to 


set the pace others follow. 


the sincerest form of flattery! 


Two examples of years-ahead 
















Airplane Table Available with tops 21" x 42”, 21” x 48”, 24” x 48” design and expert craftsmanship 
are the One-12 and Airplane 
Desks. Sturdily constructed... 
handsome in appearance... 
here are two of 
America’s most versatile, 


most manageable units. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 








For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative. 
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A New Answer 
to an Old Question 





A different approach to the very important 


problem of teacher salary schedules and merit rating 


In another years the 
States will celebrate its two 
birthday. As our 


twenty United 
hundredth 
country becomes older 
it is increasingly apparent that many of 
its social and economic customs and pat- 
terns need to be adjusted to the needs 
and demands of today’s expanding economy 


rather than the less demanding needs of 
an earlier era. It may be nostalgic and 
pleasurable to reminisce about  grand- 


father’s first car, the little red schoolhouse, 
and the days when a nickel would buy 
a pound of meat, but it is more practical 
to remember that many of our children fly 
planes, and that the economy of the entire 
world has been altered by modern tech- 
nology. 

Not the least of the social changes that 
have occurred in the lifetime of our nation 
has been the emergence of education from 
tiny rural schools staffed by teachers who 
ofttimes held their positions more because 
they could maintain discipline than be- 
they could instruct, to modern 
palaces splendidly equipped and staffed by 
teachers well skilled to teach boys and 
girls. This evolution in the American edu- 
cational system has not been without pain 
and occasional discord — yet over-all the 
ability and willingness of Americans to 
meet changing conditions and adjust to 
altered economic situations has made the 
growing process relatively painless. 

Throughout most of these 


cause 


years our 
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teachers have, by and large, accepted the 
lot that their communities have accorded 
them and have earnestly and prayerfully 
worked to make tomorrow’s 
more learned than today’s 


generation 
The teachers’ 
reward has never been large, and has often 
been meager. About hundred years 
ago the city of Boston established the first 
graded salary schedule for teachers. Im- 
provements since that early schedule have 
significantly improved the financial lot of 
the average teacher and have also induced 
marked improvement in the education of 
teachers. 


one 


Basis of Present Schedules 


Present salary schedules for public 
school teachers are based most frequently 
on experience and training. These are two 


important attributes of able teachers and 





Dr. Spalding is Professor of Education 

and Chairman of the Division of Edu- 

cation at Portland State College, Port- 

land, Ore. Dr. Hummel is Assistant 

to the President of Portland State 
College. 





public acceptance of these two standards 
represents a long step forward from the 
time when teachers’ wages were determined 
by unorganized individual bargaining or 
the opinions of school boards 


That 


teachers, as a profession, have 
benefited from the development and adop- 
tion of salary schedules based on these 
two proved measures of most able teachers 
is widely recognized. It may well be that 
with the considerable increase in training 
which has occurred since such schedules 
were first established that the time is at 
hand in the growth and development of 
our socioeconomic system to again look 
at how America pays its teachers. It may 
be possible to find other types of sched- 
ules that retain the good qualities of our 
present ones, yet add improvements that 
will directly assist America’s teachers and 
thus indirectly benefit her children. 

The type of schedule proposed here has 
three characteristics which may improve 
schedules that consider only training and 
experience. These three additional charac- 
teristics are (1) recognition of unusually 
able teachers, (2) provision for profes- 
sional perquisites other than salary, and 
(3) a longevity factor to increase pensions. 
These elements are not new concepts. 
Industry and private business have recog- 
nized them in various forms in salary 
and wage structures for years. Government, 
especially public education, has lagged be- 
hind in its efforts to apply these ideas. 
That the more able worker should be 
rewarded has been for generations the ac- 
cepted keystone of the American labor 


and capitalistic systems; and that the 
better, more faithful workers should re- 
ceive special benefits has become the 


accepted reward pattern in today’s business 
world where longtime and able company 
employees are accorded vacations with 
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Dedicated teachers would not have to desert the classroom for 


the more rewarding administrative positions if school boards 


pay, retirement benefits, and where business 
executives are paid stock bonuses and 
other fringe benefits. 

Recognition of unusually able teachers 
should not be confused with merit rating, 
which is often condemned, misunderstood, 
or both. Merit rating as often interpreted 
calls for the practice of measuring each 
individual at set intervals against a fixed 
scale; a practice which, when applied, 
has more often than not produced lowered 
staff morale and inaccurate individual 
judgments. 


Recognizing Able Teachers 

Contrary to these mechanistic attempts 
to “rate” teachers it is the practice in 
every school system, just as it is in Ameri- 
can business to recognize the more able 
workers. In every school system unusually 
able teachers are readily discovered and 
recognized when administrative or super- 
visory vacancies are to be filled. Trained 
educators, teachers and administrators 
alike, can and do agree on who should 
be advanced to these posts. Experience 
with selection committees in many school 
systems bears evidence to the relative 
unanimity by which such judgments are 
made. These committees take training 
and experience into account, but they go 
beyond this data and seek to consider com- 
munity activities, professional work out- 
side class hours, success in actual teaching 
situations, scholarly or artistic work, evi- 
dence of leadership, willingness to learn, 
and so on. 

Communities recognize and advance such 
able teachers to administrative or super- 
visory posts, but commit a major error in 
requiring the best teachers to leave the 
classroom and take other positions in or- 
der to secure financial advancement. It 
should be possible for teachers who are 
dedicated and committed to education as 
a lifework and who sincerely enjoy work- 
ing in the classroom to earn salaries com- 
mensurate with their abilities without 
having to desert the classroom and become 
administrators or supervisors. 

In applying the salary schedule pro- 
posed here any district should request a 
professional committee to assist in the 
selection or nomination of the few teachers 
who may, in any year, be promoted from 
level to level in the master schedule. 
Within the master schedule the advance- 
ment of teachers from one level to another 
could be expected only after proved evi- 
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would adopt this novel “three-level” teacher salary schedule. 


dence of worth, indications that the teacher 
intends to remain in the classroom, and 
thoughtful consideration and recommenda- 
tion by the teacher’s peers 





POSSIBLE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


Level A. Level B* Level C 





5 
= 
: S % 
= % 8 
. - Pe 
=~ . pe 
: $ = 
) ~ $s 
€ N z© 
Starting rate 
less than B.A... ..$3,600 $5,000 $6,000 
3,800 5,400 6,500 
Starting rate 
| EER Per 4,000 5,800 7,000 
4,300 6,200 7,500 
Starting rate 
A 4,600 6,600 8,000 


Less than B.A. ends 4,900 7,000 _—8,500 
5,200 7,400 9,000 


5,500 7,800 
5,800 8,200 
Bik. GHGS. ....0+0- G00 
6,400 
M. A. ends....... 6,700 
Longevity increases M.A B.A 


($7,000) ($6,400) 


( 7,300) ( 6,700) 
( 7,600) ( 7,000) 
( 7,900) ( 7,300) 
( 8,200) ( 7,600) 


1Longevity increases will be paid to teachers on the 
basic level who have served the school district for 
25 or more years. Such increases will be paid for the 
last five years of service prior to retirement 
2Teachers at Level B will receive the following 
perquisities in addition to pay 
a) First-class rail fare, including pullman, for 
attendance at a professional or scholarly con 
vention once in three years 
6) Permission to attend one such convention 
annually without loss of pay 
c) An allowance of not to exceed $50 per year 
for itemized professional or scholarly books, 
equipment, stationery, or correspondence 
®Teachers at Level C will receive the following 
perquisties in addition to pay 
a) First-class rail fare, including pullman, for 
attendance at a professional or scholarly con- 
vention each year 
6) Permission to attend one such convention 
annually without loss of pay 
c) An allowance of not to exceed $50 per year 
for itemized professional or scholarly books, 
equipment, stationery, or correspondence 
d) One free hour each day to counsel and work 
individually with students desiring or needing 
help 








A Three-Level Schedule 

Classification of teachers into three 
levels provides opportunities for promotion 
within the profession. The schedule at 
the first level should provide adequate 
financial returns for all teachers, since most 
members of a staff will permanently 
remain on this schedule. This schedule can 
also include rewards for advanced degrees. 
The schedules at each other level should 
markedly exceed the one next below, both 
in size of annual increment and in maxi- 
mum salary to be attained, thus providing 
the incentives for advancement which pro- 
duce continuing improvement in a capi- 
talistic society. It might be wise for a 
district as a policy to maintain at least 
70 per cent of its staff on the basic 
schedule, labeled Level A in the table. 
Also it might be found wise that not more 
than 20 per cent of the staff in any school 
system be paid on Level B, and not more 
than 10 per cent on Level C. Using a 
fixed minimum percentage for the first 
level is an essential element in the opera- 
tion of the schedule. 

Promotions from level to level could 
occur at the close of any school year. A 
teacher would be considered for promo- 
tion when he applied for it or when he 
was recommended for promotion by his 
fellow teachers or the principal of his 
school. Even in the largest school systems, 
decisions about promotion of teachers 
should be made by the superintendent of 
schools, with the advice of a committee of 
teachers. This responsibility is too im- 
portant to be delegated. 

Announcement of the number of pos- 
sible vacancies in each of the higher levels 
should be made early in the school year. 
Applications for these positions would be 
accepted from teachers outside the school 
district as well as from teachers within the 
district, and naturally the recommendations 
of local teachers, committees, and adminis- 
trators should be welcomed. Much infor- 
mation, including the items mentioned 
earlier will be required if the advisory 
committees and superintendent are to make 
wise judgments. Promoted teachers would 
be placed on the new scale at the next 
salary rate above the one to which they 
would normally move. 

This type of salary program might at- 
tract and hold excellent teachers for our 
classrooms and thus it is well worth 
study and consideration. 
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School insurance represents a minor 
part of one of the largest business ac- 
tivities in America. For a picture of size 
think of life insurance in force as over 
$300 billion in 1953, or $5,800 per 
family costing about 3.6 per cent of the 
disposable family income as premiums; 
automobile insurance $4.1 billion, losses 
paid $1.8 billion; fire, marine, and 
casualty premiums over $8 billion. This 
does not include OASI, FDIC, work- 
men’s compensation, and other major 
types of insurance coverage. 


School Insurance 


Although only a small percentage of 
the total insurance written, school in- 
surance has become a major business 
activity for many school districts. The 
various types of school insurance are so 
important to the schools that school 
officials need to be assured that they 
understand all of the elements essential 
to an adequate, safe, economical school 
insurance program. School administra- 
tors should not ignore or neglect this 
program. They cannot risk having school 
insurance problems lost in the bigness 
of the total insurance business, but 
should be assured that such program 
planning and study are being done by 
persons whose principal interest is in 
school results. They should draw on the 
experiences of insurance men but should 
not expect the insurance officials and 
specialists to plan the school program 
for them. As will be pointed out later, 
the school administrator who does not 
know how to plan an insurance program, 
or have time to devote to it, probably 
should employ a competent man to di- 
rect his insurance program. 

Schovl insurance programs have in- 
creased in coverage and have become 
more complex. Schools that once limited 
their programs to fire or fire and wind 
coverage for property protection may 
now be writing 25 or 30 types of cov- 
erage. Costs have also increased. In a 
recent survey in which the writer par- 
ticipated, the annual insurance costs 
were in excess of $500 thoxsand or about 
$5 per pupil and did not include pupil 
accident coverage for which the pupils 
were paying. 
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School Insurance Administration 





Methods of handling school insurance 
have also changed. From showing little 
interest 25 to 30 years ago, some in- 
surance companies now show an active 
interest in school insurance. Data then 
and now indicate that school insurance 
was and is good business for the insuring 
companies. Then local, often semire- 
tired, businessmen wrote the coverage 
contracts requested by the board. Today 
younger aggressive agents — sometimes 
working under a quota system — may 
try to sell all of the coverage that the 
board will buy. Too often the local 
boards do not buy insurance according 
to an adopted pattern but are sold all 
they will take. 


Principles of School Insurance 


School insurance is one method of 
protecting the school or the school offi- 
cials against financial loss from property 
damages and the claims of individuals 
for injury or damage payments. Prop- 
erly used, insurance may represent a 
prudential use of district funds. School 
insurance should be for protection and 
should not be a gamble or an attempt to 
profit or to help others profit through 
indemnities. It is not a general bet that 
nothing will happen. 

In the long run premiums — covering 
indemnities, agent’s commissions, ad- 
ministrative and adjustment costs — 
must exceed the loss indemnities paid. 
School administrators are interested in 
holding to a minimum the spread be- 
tween premiums paid and indemnities 
received. They also wish to know that 
premium rates are held to a minimum 
consistent with sound business, and that 
rate schedules are as fair for schools as 
for other insurers. As an aid in eval- 
uating school insurance costs the U. S. 
Office of Education has assembled data 
on school fire insurance premium costs, 
losses, and loss ratios by states for a 
five-year period.* 


Local School Insurance Programs 
Increases in costs, variations in the 

school district liability, workmen’s com- 

pensation or other coverages make it de- 


*School Property 
Level, o. 2 
shortly. 


Insurance 
Office of 


State 
available 


Experiences at 
Education, to be 


N. E. VILES 


Schoolhousing Section 
Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


sirable for many school districts to re- 
study or to re-evaluate their total school 
insurance programs. 

A comprehensive insurance survey 
may be a logical start in setting up a 
new or revising an existing insurance 
program. The survey should provide for 
the local officials a summary of the total 
program. It should list coverages of 
all types and show costs of each and 
totals. It should show such costs for 
each unit of activity or property cov- 
ered. If data are available, it should 
show the loss experiences by types. The 
available rating schedules and rating 
sheets on each risk should be examined 
to determine what hazards or dangers 
may be eliminated and the rates re- 
duced. A study of the types of coverage, 
of the losses, and the potential risks 
should indicate whether coverages are 
adequate, or overprotected in areas of 
extensive or limited risk. It is desirable 
that the coverage protect at the point 
of existing or potenial risk. Where 
feasible, it may be desirable to establish 
ranges of optimum and minimum values 
of risks on which protection is desired. 

On the basis of the survey it may be 
possible to set up immediate and long- 
range programs. Most schools cannot 
afford or justify complete coverage on 
all risks, and may wish to set up a 
selective coverage schedule, with com- 
plete or partial coverage in the areas of 
greatest existing or potential loss dan- 
gers. The over-all program should be 
planned for adaptability to present and 
future needs. Planning fhe maturity 
schedules so as to concentrate expira- 
tions and renewals at one date of the 
year makes possible a condensed review 
and simplifies handling. Equalized an- 
nual maturities and payments facilitate 
budgeting. Term policies, coinsurance, 
and other rate or inclusion concessions 
should be considered as possible econ- 
omies. 


Administering the Local Program 


It is desirable to maintain a simple 
but comprehensive school insurance rec- 
ord system. Records should provide such 
information as: 

Agency Information, 


allocation, matu- 


rities, amounts; 










Coverage, costs, loss records for each 
unit or activity; 

Rating data. source, date of rating: 

School system loss history, by types of 
coverage; 

Values of physical properties to be pro- 
tected; 

Special data on unusual or special risks 
such as liability, accident, workmen’s com- 
pensation, or explosion. 

Reliable comprehensive records are es- 
sential in evaluating the current and in 
projecting the future program. They 
provide the background for budgeting 
insurance costs and in distributing the 
business, the coverage, and the risk. 

Loss History——or a record of the 
(premium) cost and loss experiences are 
essential factors in evaluating the total 
insurance program and particularly the 
coverage and the rating schedules. Local 
school records should be developed to 
provide such experience history. Such 
loss experience history should be sep- 
arated to show types of coverage and 
should cover a period of years. It may 
also be desirable to develop such ex- 
perience data at the state level to pro- 
vide broader bases for the averages. 

Coverage schedules should be 
planned. Some occasional special cov- 
erage may be needed, but most of the 
coverage should be included in the es- 
tablished pattern. Each item of coverage 
should be justifiable on the basis of 
need. As indicated, many school districts 
may find it desirable to set up a pro- 
gram of selective coverage based on 
known and potential risks. (The term 
“potential risk’ as used here applies 
where loss experience data are limited or 
indefinite and where there seems to be 
potential loss or damage dangers). 

The amount of total district coverage 
on each item or activity can best be 
determined by local officials after eval- 
uating the dangers and the total effect 
on the school budget. This requires an 
analysis of the total insurance program 
and an evaluation of the relative need, 
or danger of loss, in the various areas 
to be protected. In some states certain 
coverages may be mandatory by state 
statutes. In such cases the local officials 
may need to determine whether the dis- 
trict needs to continue the activity or 
use. 

Some schools now have a type of dis- 
trict assumed risk obligation — without 
reserves, or of self-insurance with estab- 
lished reserves — to cover damages or 
replacements. Some districts use the dis- 
trict assumed or self-insurance with total 
coverage in an area — property or ac- 
tivity to be protected. In other cases the 
district may assume or self-insure a part 
of the risk through purchasing insurance 
— above deductibles; by selecting cer- 
tain properties or activities to be con- 
tract covered, with district assumed 
obligations for the others; or by partial 
coverage on a property or activity risk. 
The district resources and the distribu- 
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tion and nature of the risks are often 
factors in determining the amount of 
coverage or of the self-protection obliga- 
tion the district wishes to assume. A 
school board responsible for district 
properties and district activities needs 
to determine whether and to what ex- 
tent it is prudent to use district funds 
to purchase protection, and the degree 
to which the district should assume its 
own loss obligations. 

Common policy types—are the 
specific, specific-schedule, and the blan- 
ket, with an increasing use of the 
specific-schedule for like risks. For some 
of the special coverages such as burglar, 
explosion, liability, fidelity, accident, 
workmen’s compensation, and certain 
floaters the schedule and policy types 
may need be adapted to the risk. 

Distributing the risk — is a basic 
feature in insurance. This is one of the 
reasons that school boards purchase in- 
surance. It is desirable for the local 
officials to adhere to this general prin- 
ciple and to distribute the coverage in 
each of the major areas of coverage 
among various insurance companies 
which have satisfactory ratings. Placing 
blocks of coverage with individuals or 
companies expecting them to reinsure 
does not relieve the board from the 
obligation to obtain the protection of 
risk distribution or to be assured that 
ample coverage on all properties or ac- 
tivities they wish covered is properly 
placed at all times. 


Current School Insurance Problems 


It is possible to mention or describe 
here only a few of the current problems 
in school insurance. 

One of these arises from the fact that 
because of competing claims of the vari- 
ous activities and programs for a share 
of the school dollar school insurance pro- 
tection may be neglected. Insurance pro- 
tection problems are not vocal in their 
demands and action may be deferred 
until a loss occurs, and then it may be 
too late. School boards responsible for 
protection and insurance programs 
should understand the need for keeping 
them current. Automobile repair, prop- 
erty replacements, and other loss in- 
demnities cost more than in previous 
years and, of course, call for more cov- 
erage. This is illustrated by one prop- 
erty insurance survey made by the 
writer. The district had coverage of 
several million dollars on 90 per cent 
coinsurance contracts as per the prop- 
erty values established about 14 years 
earlier. During that time building costs 
had almost doubled and in case of a 
major loss this district might have found 
itself co-insurer for a part of the loss. 

Another current problem relates to 
liability versus casualty accident cov- 
erage. District liability insurance, its 
legality frequently questioned, often 















leads to jury damage suit settlement. 
The possibilities of maximum awards 
are naturally reflected in the rates 
charged for the protection. Some school 
authorities do not wish to depend on 
proof of district liability and prefer to 
use casualty-accident coverage which 
may be made finite in scope and obliga- 
tion, may have scheduled minimum and 
maximum limits, and need not involve 
the district liability problem. 

Still another current problem is work- 
men’s compensation insurance costs. The 
costs are increasing in some areas. In 
one district survey recently the writer 
found workmen’s compensation _ in- 
surance costs of more than $90,000 per 
year. In this district pupils paid for 
their own accident protection insurance 


costs. The difference probably lies in the - 


statutory requirements. Some _ school 
officials question whether the district 
has more obligation to pay for protec- 
tion for its employees than for the pupils 
who are required to attend school. Some 
administrators have considered contract 
employment, for all except teachers, as 
a means of circumventing the question 
or relative obligation in these two areas 
of protection. 

There are numerous other current in- 
surance problems which are of interest 
to many school boards. One of these is 
builder’s risk coverage and the protec- 
tion of board purchased construction 
and materials during construction. An- 
other is the degree of obligation, if any, 
for district insurance on pupil property, 
such as musical instruments left in the 
building. Another is the value of some 
of the floater policies on movable items 
such as band uniforms or audio-visual 
equipment. Another is burglary and 
vandalism protection. And still another 
is the value of insurance on the return 
of unearned premiums. 


Need for Insurance Re-evaluation 


School boards have an obligation to 
protect against unusual financial losses 
to the district from property damages 
or injury claims. (The latter does not 
necessarily imply district liability). The 
scope, complexity, and the changing pat- 
tern in school insurance programs makes 
it desirable for many school districts to 
re-evaluate and reorganize their total 
insurance programs. A comprehensive 
survey analysis may serve as a basis 
for the reorganization. Economical man- 
agement of a selective coverage program 
probably may be more satisfactorily 
handled by assigning the management 
to a trained man employed by and 
responsible only to the local school 
officials. Advisory and technical assist- 
ance for the local schools from the State 
Department of Education on the reduc- 
tion of hazards, and on the organiza- 
tion and administration of the school 
insurance program can be made profit- 
able to the schools and the State. 
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physical education need not 


The development of an objective grad- 
ing system in physical education has long 
been sought for by many physical educa- 
tion teachers. How many physical educa- 
tion teachers today can point to a grading 
system that is really fair to both the 
teacher and the student? Certainly stand- 
ards can be set up and marked off into 
separate grading areas, but is it safe or 
fair to judge solely on performance? Is 
it right to place the athlete or the physi- 
cally gifted in the same grading group as 
the nonathlete and the poorly co-ordinated 
student? How much should participation 
count toward a final grade? How can 
health habits be incorporated into the 
final grade? Are parents really interested 
in their child’s physical education grade 
or in his actual performance? In schools 
where a physical education grade can keep 
a student off the honor roll these things 
become even more important — to the par- 
ticipant, the parent, and the teacher. All 
too often we find the mental wizard prac- 
tically a physical moron. And all too often 
this is due to a dislike and disinterest in 
physical education. 

By the development of a new grading 
system at Barrington Consolidated High 
School a start has been made on the road 
to eliminating many of the afore-mentioned 
problems. Today, more than ever before, 
we are reading about the poor physical 
condition of our youth. Where is there a 
better spot to attack this problem than 
in the American schools? Where else is it 


compulsory for every boy and every girl 


(unless medically excused) to take part in 
the physical education program? 

This grading system grew out of a thesis 
Barrington 
Tests given 


the author at 
Barrington, Ill. 


developed by 
High School. 
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A fair and accurate grading system in 
be difficult... 


made up the complete area of motor 
fitness — agility, flexibility, power, strength, 
endurance, and balance. In developing the 
new report card these same areas of motor 
fitness were incorporated. Methods used 
to score each of these 


are as follows: 
Agility 
Six chairs are placed in a row like track 
hurdles. Subjects are instructed to lie flat on 


their backs with their feet touching the start- 
ing line. At the command of “go” they jump 
up and run the prescribed course as 
possible. Time is taken to the 
of a second. 


fast as 
nearest tenth 





Flexibility 

Front 
flexibility. 
his back with his feet approximately 18 inches 


flection 
The 


forward is used to 
participant is 


measure 
told to lie on 


apart. Each knee is held solidly to the floor 
Then, with his hands clasped behind and on 
top of his head, the subject is instructed to 
bend forward as far as possible trying to 






with his The 


floor 


touch the 
measured to the closest one-half inch. 


nose. 


nr 


test Is 
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Power 

This is measured by the 
—jump method. The standing broad jump 
could also be used. In the vertical jump the 
subject, standing with feet flat on the floor, 
reaches as high on the wall as possible. After 
marking this spot he is instructed to jump, 
and slap the wall as high as possible. The 
difference in the two marks is taken to the 
nearest one-half inch. 


standing vertical 


‘ 
. 
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Strength 


The equipment used to measure strength in 
this case is a hand dynamometer. The partic- 
ipant is allowed to use either hand. Readings 
are taken to the nearest pound 





Endurance 


The area of endurance is measured by 
sit-ups. In this event the boys work in pairs 
While one participates in the activity, the 
partner holds his knees solidly to the floor 
Each time the participant rises from the floor 
and touches his knees with his elbows it is 
counted as one. Hands must remain in con 
tact with the head at all times. A maximum 
of 250 was set, as it was necessary to take 
into account the rest of the boy’s school day 
Several, however, reached this maximum, and 
it might be wise to raise it to 300 




































































Balance 


The area of balance is judged by use of 
the balance beam (a 16-foot two-by-four 
raised to a height of five inches from the 
floor). A system of ten points is used as the 
participants go through various events on the 


beam. Each event increases in difficulty 
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To the above tests it was desired by 
the instructors at Barrington that Par- 
ticipation, Health Habits, and Speed should 
be added. Speed is measured by results in 
the 100-yard dash and measured to the 
nearest tenth of a second. Participation is 
measured by unexcused absences, not dress- 
ing (unless excused), failing to have the 
prescribed uniform, and attitude while par- 
ticipating. Health habits are objectively 
measured by body cleanliness. personal 
equipment. locker cleanliness 
habits. etc 

With all of the above things in mind 
the author attempted to design a card 
that would be both readable and meaning- 
ful to all concerned 


language 


As a means of introducing the system 
to parents the card was presented to those 
attending our first Parent-Teachers Coun- 
cil meeting. The card was warmly accepted 
and. as a follow-up. an introductory letter 
was drafted to accompany each new card 
The following letter was used for that 
purpose 


Dear Parent 

This letter is to introduce to you a new 
grading system for physical education. It is 
mv hope that this new system will not only 
tell vou, the parents, much more, but it also 
will serve as a motivating factor for the bovs 
This system has taken over two years to 
develop to the point where it can be accurately 
used; the reliability of the graph is excellent 

You will notice that there are no letter 
grades on the card. The graph shows vou 
exactly what your boy is doing and how he 
stands in relationship to the average freshman 
hoy in Barrington Consolidated High School 
However, please don’t let the “average’’ line 
worry you just because your boy may fall 
below in one or more areas. With the use 
of this average line fifty per cent of the 










The Barrington physical educa- 
tion report card judges students 
against a class average and in- 
dicates progress in nine basic 
areas during a class period by 
three tests, each of which are 
shown by differently colored 
lines on the card. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION RATING CARD 








total group are destined to fall below and 50 
per cent above. What is really more important 
is the individual improvement the boy make 
over his first performances. Scores are placed 
in percentile grades for use on the graph. If 
your boy rates 42 per cent on flexibility it 
means, on the basis of one-hundred partici- 
pants, he ranks number 42. On the basis of 
more or less than a hundred it means that 
41 per cent of the group are less proficient 
than your son and 58 per cent more proficient 

You will undoubtedly wonder why the nine 
grading areas were selected. Agility, balance, 
endurance, flexibility, power, and strength 
make up complete motor fitness. It was felt, by 
our department, that speed should also bs 
included. In addition, no good physical edu 
cation program can successfully operate with 
out proper participation and health habits on 
the part of the students—thus they were 
added 

The second and third grading periods are 
“progress periods,’ and progress grades are 
recorded accordingly. It may prove in the 
future that there should be three testing 
periods a year instead of two; however, time 
is our best judge in this case. On the back of 
the card is a space for “comments’ this is 
to be used by both the teacher and the parent 

Only failing grades (obtained if a_ boy 
refuses to participate co-operatively) or dis 
ciplinary action on the part of the instructor 
will have any bearing on the honor roll 

A tremendous advantage of this card is that 
not only are all results objectively measured, 
but, too, the boy is competing against himselt 
This provides a tremendous motivating force 
and especially so to the boy who is reluctant 
to attempt maximum performance with better 
periormers 


Of course, the greatest disadvantage t 
the usage of the card is the time it takes 
to prepare it. This, however, is not nearly 
as great as one might expect. With the 
help of a student secretary the work is 
greatly lessened. The complete testing pro 
gram can be administered in one week 
Re-testing the second and the third time 
will take a maximum of four days for an 
average class of 40 students. Percentile 
rankings are easily and quickly established 

Comments received from parents on the 
new system were exceptionally good. Co 
operation from the administrators of our 
school has been excellent. Although there 
are undoubtedly some weaknesses in the 
card, it was felt by those concerned that 
the system was a step in the right 


direction 
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Open eifect on the 
public schools for several years now. School 


teachers and_ particularly 


season has been in 
admin- 
have become extremely gun-shy 
and rise in a flock to retreat at the sound 
of what might be approaching hostile foot- 
steps 


school 
istrators 


And the process of policy formation 
by school boards, in many instances, has 
been adversely affected, for school boards 
in many instances have tended to formulate 
policies on the basis of minority criticism 
of school programs and operations instead 
f making a disinterested search for the 
educationally best answers to difficult prob- 
lems of public educational policy 
Needless to say. educators have been 
greatly concerned about this problem, and 
many and clear-thinking 
communities 
ilarmed. As a 
education 


leaders citizens 
been 
function 
as Beard phrased it some years 
ago for the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, has a unique role and function. More 
merely than our form of social organiza- 
tion demanding a highly educated citizenry, 
the basic cultural perspective of our 
people requires an ever increasing quality 
ind quantity of education. To attack pub- 
lic education or to criticize it destruc- 
tively is certainly to attack certain funda- 
mental principles of our American cultural 
orientation 


of local have also 


primary social 


A Minority of Critics 

Fortunately, although most of the de- 
structive criticism has been loud and scur- 
rilous, in the authoritarian tradition from 
which it springs, it has been upheld only 
by a minority who have been effectively 
isolated from the public-spirited and well- 
intentioned majority. Probably the most 
serious damage done to public education 
by the hostile critics has been the fact that 
they tend to deter the constructive critics 
from voicing their sentiments for fear 
that gun-shy educators might classify them 
with the less desirable elements. 

Although this whole problem to date 
has been viewed from main perspectives, 
there is one perspective which has been 
overlooked. As our society has tended to 
promote increasingly larger scale social, po- 
litical, and economic undertakings, it has 
also tended to separate the “common man” 
further from the locus of policy determina- 
tion for the institutions which directly 


affect his life. To an ever greater extent, 
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the average citizen sees himself becoming 
a pawn in the basic social functions, while, 
at the same time, the basic principles, upon 
which our social, political, and economic 
institutions are founded, emphasize his 
effective and substantive participation in 
the formulation of essential policy matters. 
To the extent that politics have per- 
meated our social existence, the situation 
has become more critical and more com- 
plex. The center of the Federal Govern- 
ment is no longer distantly removed from 
the individual in so far as the 
immediate influences which it has upon 
his life are concerned. At the same time, 
however, that his daily life is more closely 
and constantly affected, assisted, and regu- 
lated by the national government, the 
average citizen finds that he can participate 
less in national affairs and has less of an 
effective voice in the determination of 
national policy. A former basic concept of 
democratic government was that the indi- 
vidual in dealing with government should 
be involved with his elected representa- 
tives. But this is no longer the case, for 
the individual now deals with civil servants 
who are employed by government and from 
whom the burden of discretionary author- 
ity has been removed. The civil servant 
himself, now, is surrounded by and answer- 
able to a host of administrative regulations 
over which he has little, if any, control 


direct, 


Thwarted Participation 

This means that, if the average citizen 
of American society has some fundamental 
motivations for participation in political 
life, he is generally successfully thwarted 
on the national level, and this is becoming 
true even on the state and county levels. 
The tensions are mounting on the 
local level as municipal governments and 
city school systems become so large and 
removed that effective citizen participation 
is almost impossible. 

This, then, is the situation in so far as 
the schools are concerned. The traditional 
structure of the American school district 
has been such that the locus of policy 
formation for the schools has been kept 
close to the people who are served by 
them. The necessity for wise economic ad- 
ministration, the growing burdens result- 
ing from the need for the expansion of 
the breadth of the curriculum, and the 
social pressures within our society for more 


also 


KEITH GOLDHAMMER 
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Stanford, Calif. 


efficient organization — all have promoted 
school consolidations, the creation of large 
school districts which are operated more 
by employed experts than by persons who 
are the elected representatives of the people 
whom the schools serve. Inevitably, as the 
field of educational administration has ex- 
panded, the expertise of the professional 
administrator has come to include matters 
of public as well as of professional policy. 

Regardless of whether educators like to 
admit the fact, much of the hostile criti- 
cism of education today stems from the 
confusion of roles and the frustration 
which this condition has 
aroused, as well as from the failure of the 
professional educators to meet the chal- 
lenges necessary in order successfully to 
overcome the objectionable features of the 
present situation. 


of motivations 


There are many compelling reasons why 
local participation in school policy formu- 
lation is desirable. Public schools affect 
most directly practically every household 
in the community. Public education is the 
“publics” method of assuring a constant 
and desirable orientation to the problems 
of childhood socialization and encultura- 
tion. Widespread and effective participa- 
tion by the citizenry in primary social 
functions is certainly an aspect of social 
health. With the growing divorcement be- 
tween the people and federal, state, and 
county governments, it behooves some 
localized governmental agency to keep the 
spark of grass-roots democracy alive, if 
this is still, as it should be, a basic goal 
of our society. 


A Three-Point Program 

What can we do about it? This writer 
would suggest a three-point program. 

1. Each school system must work out 
for itself the basic organizational forms 
through which effective citizen participa- 
tion can be secured. Some school systems 
are doing this through the use of lay 
advisory committees which have a substan- 
tive role to play in helping to formulate 
matters of public educational policy. Some 
are doing this through adult study groups, 
which are analyzing educational problems 
and recommending improved courses of 
action. Some are doing this through bul- 
letins, newspaper articles, radio and tele- 
vision programs, which keep the people 
well informed and stimulate public dis- 
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cussions. Others are holding public forums 
in order to effect a two-way communica- 
tion. There is no one way and there is 
no basic blueprint, except that the success- 
ful programs reflect the educator’s sincere 
respect for the public attitude and a con- 
scientious readiness to listen and to act in 
accordance with well advised public desires. 

2. Each school system should have a 
clearly developed system for communicat- 
ing problems to communities so that the 
interested citizens have an opportunity to 
participate effectively in the deliberations 
which lead to policy decisions. Too fre- 
quently, problems are kept secret from 
the public until such time as the admin- 
istration and school board have had an 
opportunity to resolve points of issue, and 
then the community becomes aware of 
decisions after the occasion for the making 
of them is past. This factor, more than 
anything else, might well be the cause for 
sO many disastrous community upheavals 
which have threatened both the stability of 
school systems and the tenure of school 
administrators. 

3. There is an inherent danger in both 
of the above suggestions. A convincing 
argument can be made for the fact that 
effective public participation in policy 
determination is at least a dying if not a 
lost art. Public discussions of school issues 
tend to involve an undue amount of emo- 
tionalism, betrayal of prejudices, and a 
lack of knowledge of school organization 
and operation. Public participation cannot 
be effective when citizens do not know 
the basic facts about local governmental 
relationships, specific legal problems of 
school organization, or have the idealism 
necessary to resolve conflicting points of 
view through a reasonable synthesis of 
perspectives. Within our school curricula 
a considerable attention is given to prob- 
lems of national government and citizen 
responsibility to it, but an insufficient time 
allotment is provided for the more difficult 
task of building the knowledges and skills 
necessary for effective participation in local 
governmental activities. 

Since the major share of citizen par- 
ticipation is inevitably involved in facets 
of local governmental activity — and also 
since this should provide the training 
ground for broader participation—it is 
essential that a more concerted effort be 
made to build the competencies required, 
secure the knowledges needed, and develop 
the perspectives that are essential if free 
effective participation is to be achieved. 
The present dilemma makes it imperative 
not only for school-age youngsters, but for 
adults as well, whose needs cannot wholly 
be met by occasional talks by school leaders 
at P.T.A. meetings. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more rewarding return to 
the schools than that which would be 
achieved through their assistance of both 
children and adults to become constructive 
and critical participants in public educa- 
tion’s policy formation. 


Recent Judicial Opinion XXXV — 


Responsiveness of School Boards 


to the Publie Will 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The dual responsibility of the American 
school board—§in law, to the State; but 
in practice, to the school district—is a 
frequent source of anxiety for the con- 
scientious school board member. 

And while he is, perhaps, better aware 
of what the State expects of him as a 
board member— since his board is gov- 
erned rather closely by legislative enact- 
ments, constitutional provisions, and 
administrative regulations — he is nonethe- 
less conscious of an almost primary 
responsibility to the desires of the citizens 
of the school district he was elected (or 
appointed) to serve. 

But the “will of the district inhabitants” 
is a nebulous thing; not often expressed, 
as is the will of the State, by statute or 
regulation. How may it be determined? — 
and if determinable, just how responsive 
must a board member be to it? 


A New England Case 


An interesting case’ dealing with this 
important aspect of school board operation 
was recently decided in the Supreme Court 
of Vermont. 

Facts OF THE Case. Buttolph and 13 
other residents and taxpayers of the town 
of Shoreham, Vt., petitioned that the town 
school directors (Osborn et al.) be com- 
pelled to open and maintain the high school 
there, as in the past, and to contract with 
teachers to staff the high school for the 
ensuing school year, 1955-56. Their peti- 
tion alleged that the directors closed the 
Shoreham high school at the end of the 
1954-55 school year and were arranging 
for the advanced education of the resident 
pupils outside the town. 

The petition further alleged that on 
April 18, 1955, the voters of the town by 
a vote of 178 to 132 instructed the board 
to continue to maintain a high school in 
Shoreham and to hire teachers for that 
purpose, but notwithstanding this expressed 
vote and wishes of the voters and residents, 
the directors “have refused to comply 
therewith” and “are wrongfully taking no 
steps to continue to maintain a high school 
in Shoreham... .” This refusal, according 
to Buttolph, was “arbitrary, capricious, and 
based on personal prejudice and selfish 
motives,” and was “not in accordance with 


1Buttolph et al. v. Osborn et al.; cited as 119 A 
2d 686 in the National Reporter System 






their duty under the constitution of the 
State of Vermont.” 


Narrow and Broad Aspects 


Tue Issues. The narrow, technical 
issue, as posed by the court, could be 
stated as follows: Was the closing of the 
high school in the face of a vote to the 
contrary by the citizens of Shoreham a 
violation of the school directors’ legal 
duty and beyond their assigned powers? 

But a broader question, here also at 
issue — and one of more concern to school 
board members generally — involves one of 
the critical aspects of a board’s respon- 
siveness to the public will: “Is a local 
board of education justified in following 
a line of action which is apparently con- 
trary to the expressed wishes of the 
residents of the district?” 

THe Court Frinpincs. In its opinion 
the court noted that the “several statutes 
constituting our common school system 
are to be read together, and liberally 
construed to effectuate the general public 
good proposed in their enactment.” Then 
it continued: “A review of them [i.e., the 
statutes] will show that the legislature, 
having full power over the subject, has 
not entrusted the destiny of the system 
to the uncertain disposal of the ‘fierce 
democracie’ of the districts themselves, but 
has clothed officials with ample authority 
to keep the schools in motion in any 
event.” From which the court concluded 
that school directors are public officials 
who derive their power from the statutes 
rather than from the will of the citizens 
of the district. 

A reading of the statutes from early 
times showed, in the court’s view, that 
school officials’ hands were constantly 
being strengthened. “They were clothed 
with more and more and not less and less 
power. It was made clear that education 
is a function of the state as distinguished 
from local government [and that when a 
school director] is entrusted with a duty 
which requires the exercise of his judgment 
and discretion, [he] is entitled to pro- 
ceed therein without judicial interference 
and may render a decision that will be 
final and conclusive.” 


Powers Not Curtailed 


The court then turned to an existing 
statute which provided: “Each town dis- 
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trict shall maintain a high school or fur- 
nish higher instruction for its ad- 
vanced pupils at a high school . . . to be 


selected by the parents or guardians of 
the pupils, within or without the state.” 
Buttolph et al. had contended that this 
meant that the school board was compelled 
to maintain a high school within a town 
or turnish advanced education outside the 
town according to the desires of the 
parents or guardians. The court denied 
that such a curtailment of the board’s 
powers was intended; rather, it held, “the 
school board has the option of doing one 
of two things: to maintain a high school 
within the town, or furnish higher educa- 
tion elsewhere. The parents and guardians 
have a choice, but that choice is not 
whether or not a town shall maintain a 
high school, but rather where the pupils 
shall go in event the school directors decide 
against attempting to have a high school.” 

In its consideration of the responsive- 
ness of the board to the public will, the 
court commented favorably with regard 
to an earlier Massachusetts decision which 
said: “While they [the school committee | 
may and should take into careful con- 
sideration any wish of the inhabitants of 
the town, whether expressed in a formal 
vote or otherwise, still in the end their 
own decision when reached is the decision 
of the commonwealth, and is to control. 
To hold otherwise would be to put the 
superintendence of the schools into the 
hands of two separate bodies, one the 
town and the other the school committee 

and thus create confusion and in- 
efficiency in the school system.” 

The present opinion then added, sig- 
nificantly: “The value of public support 
|for our schools] can hardly be over- 
estimated. It can arise only from good 
public relations. How far school directors 
can afford to ignore a vote of the people 
on any proposal is a matter which taxes 
their wisest discretion. No project itself 
is alone to be considered. It must he 
weighed in the light of the public will.” 

And once having exercised this d's- 
cretion, it might be added. the courts have 
usually refused to interfere in the absence 
of bad faith and arbitrary abuse of power. 

The opinion then concluded: “The 
Shoreham high school has been closed by 
officials locally elected by the Town of 
Shoreham. The authority to do this came 
from the law. but the decision to do it 
was by a locally elected board. The voters 
of Shoreham have not been deprived of 
all control over the situation. They may, 
in due course, replace their school direc- 
tors at the end of their respective terms. 
with others who advocate maintaining a 
high school and thereby achieve the end 
they wish. The matter is still in their 
hands. [The] remedy comes at the 
next election.” 

Therewith the action of the school board 
was upheld. 


Seven Conclusions 

Viewed from the pont of view of or- 
dinary day-to-day school board operations, 
the following legal princip'es would seem 
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Legally, is the board bound to obey the will of the citizens? 


to have been formulated by this opinion. 
Some of them reiterate previously estab- 
lished findings; but all of them 
renewed consideration. 

1. Within any jurisdiction, statutes re- 
lating to the common school system are 
to be read together and construed liberally 
so as to best attain the general public 
good for which they are intended. 

2. Education is a function of the State, 
rather than of local government. 

3. Members of school boards are public 
officials who derive their powers from the 
law rather than from the will of the 
electorate they represent. 

4. When entrusted with a discretionary 
duty. school boards are entitled to exercise 
their judgment and discretion without un- 
due judicial interference. 


merit 
































5. The discretionary judgment of a 
school board, when properly exercised, 
should be final and conclusive, always 











excepting actions taken in bad faith or 
which are based on an arbitrary abuse of - 
power. 

6. While the wishes of the district in- 
habitants may and should be givea con- 
sideration, and the merits of each project 
weighed in the light of the public will, 
the decisions reached by a school board 
should be its own, based finally on the 
judgment and discretion of the board 
members. 

7. Acting contrary to the desires of the 
district inhabitants, in and of itself, con- 
stitutes no violation of a school board 
member’s legal duties. and lies well within 
his legal powers. 















































































































































Let’s provide an adjustable program for — 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


Mrs. Holden was surprised when she was 
notified to come to the school for a special 
conference with the teacher. Her son Jim, 
who was in the third grade, had always 
done well in school until now. 

“T don’t know what’s been happening to 
Jim,” said Miss Rogers, who was Jim’s 
teacher. “He appears to have lost interest 
in his schoolwork, and is starting to be- 
come a behavior problem in the classroom. 
I would recommend that he be seen by our 
school psychologist for an 

It was a worried Mrs. Holden who 
awaited the results of the psychologist’s 
report. She always thought Jim was bright 
enough to keep up with his schoolwork. 
The psychologist reported that Jim at- 
tained an astounding score of 140 on the 
intelligence test. This rating put him in 
the superior or gifted group of children. 
He surpassed approximately 99 per cent 
of his schoolmates in intellectual ability! 

Jim’s school difficulty merely reflected 
sheer boredom with the ordinary classroom 


evaluation.” 
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program. The activities given him were too 
simple, and school was merely becoming a 
tedious repetition for him. He was offered 
no challenge for his superior intellectual 
ability. 


















































Providing for the Gifted Child 
Thousands of children in America’s class- 
rooms, like Jim, are frustrated by school, 
because no provisions are made for their 
extraordinary capacity to learn. While 
much creditable work is being done to aid 
the slow learners and other handicapped 
children, the gifted child has, until re- 
cently, been largely neglected. Yet these 
are potentially the future leaders of the 
community, state, and nation. It is only 
fitting that in view of our concept of edu- 
cation as taking care of individual differ- 
ences, that necessary provisions be made 
for the development of the gifted child. 
Probably in no other area of our na- 
tion’s resources can neglect be so costly. 
Our youth represents our greatest national 
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resource, and our gifted children have the 
greatest potential Studies show that gifted 
children need adequate training and op- 
portunity to actually use their remarkable 
abilities. Not only have our grade and high 
schools failed to provide an adequate pro- 
gram for these children, but opportunities 
for higher education have not been readily 
available in many cases. It is encouraging 
to note however that parents and edu- 
cators are actively working to remedy this 
situation. School programs are being en- 
riched, and scholarships for gifted children 
are being steadily expanded 

It is generally agreed by educators that 
the most effective program for a gifted 
child will result if such talents are early 
identified. The increased use of psycho- 
logical and aptitude tests in schools help 
achieve this goal. The expansion of psy- 
chological services and guidance services 
are a further aid in this area. It is possi- 
ble for a qualified classroom teacher to give 
group intelligence tests. These act as a 
sort of screening device to indicate those 
children who may need further testing. On 
the basis of such tests, special provisions 
may be arranged for children according to 
their abilities and needs. 

There is some difference of opinion on 
the type of program that should be utilized 
with gifted children. It is generally agreed, 
however, that merely skipping grades is 
not a total answer. While the child may be 
advanced a grade, he should remain with 
children approximately his own chrono- 
logical age. The gifted child, while intel- 
lectually advanced, is usually not similarly 
advanced socially and emotionally. It is 
easy to visualize the personality problems 
that might evolve from placing an eight- 
year-old gifted child in a class with 12- 
year-old seventh graders. It should be re- 
membered that such a youngster still has 
the physical development of a third-grade 
child. 


Segregation of Gifted 

Some educators feel that gifted children 
should be segregated into rooms or even 
schools of their own. They maintain that 
children are stimulated to greater Jearning 
and achievement when they are wita chil- 
dren of similar abilities. They also feel 
that such special classes allow the teacher 
to provide more adequately for the spe- 
cial needs of such children. Gifted children 
are thus free to work on projects and 
activities that challenge their ability. In 
these special classes, it is maintained, the 
child of lesser ability does not feel inferior, 
and the child with special talent is not 
limited by an “average” curriculum. It is 
recommended, of course, that the gifted 
children have much daily contact and in- 
teraction with the other children. At recess, 
assembly periods, lunch hour, etc., chil- 
dren of all groups should mingle. In addi- 
tion, however, homogeneous special inter- 
est groups may be formed. Gifted groups 
should be encouraged to form groups as 
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their talent and interests indicate. A science 
group might be formed for example, or a 
writer's group, or civics club. It is rather 
immaterial whether they are named clubs 
or not. They should be more than merely 
a social group however, and provide an out- 
let for the interests and aptitudes of the 
members. 


Part of the Group 


Other educators tend to feel that the 
gifted child should be left in the regular 
classroom situation and not segregated. 
They maintain that the gift child is best 
provided for when he remains with the 
group and is given an enriched program 
It should be emphasized here that an en- 
riched program does not merely mean 
longer assignments. A child’s curriculum of 
study is not being truly enriched if he is 
assigned 30 pages to read in a certain book 
while the rest of the class reads 20 pages. 
The difference should be in quality and 
kind rather than in quantity. The teacher 
can find many opportunities for providing 
enrichment for the superior child. In a 
history course, for example, the child with 
special talents might make special maps or 
give supplementary reports from outside 
readings. 

In almost any topic of study, the gifted 
child could be assigned to use special refer- 
ences such as the encyclopedia as the basis 
for special reports. Likewise, creative writ- 
ing could be encouraged by original poems, 
stories, or essays in which the gifted child 
gives his impressions of a particular topic 
of study under consideration. Original 
plays, school publications, and the study of 
youth and civic problems offer unlimited 
possibilities for the gifted child to express 
his talents. These need not be an exclusive 
product of the superior group, but will 
quite naturally be led by them. By the 
same token the rest of the class benefits 
from the information and leadership dis- 
played by the gifted children. 

The State Department of Education of 
California made a valuable study of gifted 





children, published in 1955. Among the 
conclusions were: 

1. Population density is related to the 
attitude of the administrator toward, and 
the provisions which he makes for, the 
education of the gifted. Generally speaking 
those schools which tend to consider the 
problem of the gifted important and to 
make specific provisions for the gifted are 
found in schools of large enrollment in 
metropolitan, urban, or suburban areas 

2. The nature of the community tends 
to affect the administrator’s attitude to- 
ward, and his provisions for, the gifted 
The schools in residential areas tend to be 
more concerned about the problem of the 
gifted and to make more special provisions 
for them than do the schools in industrial 
and agricultural areas. 

3. Those schools in which counseling and 
guidance programs reflect considerable ap- 
preciation of, and concern for, the indi- 
vidual tend to manifest a correspondingly 
great concern for the gifted and to make 
specific provisions for their education. 


New Interest 

In the particular case of Jim Holden, he 
was fortunate to attend a school that was 
able to provide psychological services. He 
was identified as a gifted child, which paved 
the way for an appropriate school program 
to be planned for him. This adjusted pro- 
gram resulted in a better adjusted child, 
happier teachers and parents, and a com- 
munity that will eventually benefit from 
Jim’s channeled ability 

Although in the past the gifted child 
has been largeiy neglected, it is encourag- 
ing to note that increased attention is be- 
ing brought to focus in this area. An ex- 
cellent annotated bibliography of writings 
on the education of the gifted child has 
been compiled by J. C. Gowan. of Los 
Angeles State College, and May Seagoe 
Gowan, of the University of California 
May continued research and experiments 
guide the way toward an ever better pro- 
gram for our nation’s greatest undeveloped 
wealth — our gifted children 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


1. School authorities should empha- 
size the importance of priorities in 
education. It is good that the schools 
provide a great variety of services de- 
signed to fit children for fruitful adult 
lives, but there is real danger that in 
attempting to do a little of everything, 
schools may end by doing nothing oa 

2. The American people should study 
carefully their systems of school organ- 
ization, consider measures to deny funds 
other than local to districts which do 
not, after a reasonable length of time, 
organize on an efficient basis. 

3. Local boards of education should 
quickly assess their school-building 
needs, and give this information to their 






state departments of education, which 
in turn should forward it to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


4. Greater inducements of all kinds 
must be offered to attract and retain 
enough good teachers. Teaching must 

made a financially profitable pro- 
fession. 


5. A new look should be taken at the 
entire question of how much money we 
should spend on education. We will 
have to double the money spent for 
education in the next ten years. 


6. Every possible step must be taken 
to encourage the interest and activity 
of all citizens in school affairs. 
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E. R. HARRINGTON 


Director of Secondary Education 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


This is a story about the Albuquerque 


high sc hools 
one of 


It deals more in detail about 
them because for 70 years that 
one was the only public high school in an 
area as large as Massachusetts. The other 
two have come in the past six years, but 
they are cut from the same cloth and this 
is their story, too 

Secondary education began in Albuquer- 
que back in 1879 with the founding of 
the Albuquerque Academy. It was a solid 
institution offering Latin, Greek, English, 
French, German, Literature, History, and 
other cultural subjects. It was also a prac- 


tical school that offered Bookkeeping, 
Civil Government, Political Science, Bot- 
iny, Physics, and three years of Mathe- 
matics. The city of Albuquerque began a 


slow and steady growth which lasted for 
many years. In 1891 the Territory of New 
Mexico legalized taxes for school purposes 
and the Albuquerque academy became the 
Albuquerque high school 

From the beginning there had been a 
that and mathematics 
courses were very important and that a 
student should take as many such courses 
as possible. As years passed the town and 


the high school 


tradition science 


and 


grew in size more 
and more courses were offered. Still it 


was considered that the really smart opera- 
tor should take much science and mathe- 
matics if he wanted to prepare himself for 
the best life in his coming world. It was 
known that credits in mathematics and 
science were prerequisites for the engi- 
neering student or the person wishing to 
enter the very small (in those days) field 
of pure science. Also it was known that 
credits in science and mathematics made 
excellent trading stock in many other 
fields, be it law, medicine, the ministry, 
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Through depression calms and 





Science and Mathematics 


in the Albuquerque High Schools 









war 


demand 





Albuquerque has taught 





or business, and the numerous trades. From 
an early day the Albuquerque high school 
admonished the student to play it safe by 
taking science and mathematics. To a large 
extent, the courses in mathematics and 
science were electives rather than require- 
ments but the student received plenty of 
guidance in preparing himself for whatever 
the future might bring. 

But bad days were ahead for science 
and mathematics in the Albuquerque high 
school. The great depression came and 
with it a great hopelessness and the even 
more insidious belief that the “big guy 
in Washington” would take care of you if 
you only sat back and let him do so. Times 
were hard and school teachers like every- 
one else labored diligently to keep alive. 
Why educate people in science and mathe- 
matics? A prosperous manufacturing econo- 
my was a thing of the past, wasn’t it? 
Why work up majors in mathematics and 
science when the WPA, PWA, or the 
CCC or the NYA were the best futures 
you could expect? Why not give some 
courses in community living, marcelling 
hair, pressing clothes, or even 
bridge? 


playing 


Policy for the Future 

What should we do under such circum- 
stances? Glen O. Ream, principal of the 
Albuquerque high school advocated holding 
the line in the excellence of offerings in 
science and mathematics. Miss Charlotte 
Truesdell, head of the Department of 
Mathematics joined with E. R. Harrington 
and Lester Hitchens, department heads 
of science and industrial education, re- 
spectively. in a daring program of increas- 
ing enrollments in mathematics, science, 
and machine work, even when the “word” 


technical subjects 











steadily and successfully 











































































































































































































































Television demonstrations on local TV 
channels are an integral part of the general 
scientific education program in Albuquerque. 
Above, a high school chemistry teacher 

and one of his students present an 
experiment for city viewers. The television 
work is considered a valuable part 

of the classroom experiments as 


shown on the right. 


from Washington 
brakes on all such. 

We tried numerous things. First of all 
we stated right out to the student body 
that science, mathematics, and work with 
your hands were important things in every 
trade or profession, be it preaching the 
gospel or picking pockets. We hazarded 
the optimistic prophecy that someday the 
depression would end and when it did 
there would really be a demand for people 
prepared in the fields we championed. We 
also stated that even if such a time never 
came, one could live a better life with 
these subjects could without 
them. 

We began to recruit people for our 
departments. We gave shows in science and 
machine work to our underclassmen. We 
sent high school science students out to 
the elementary schools to give shows to 
the students who would be with us in 
several more years. (See ‘““Embassadors of 
Science Instruction.” December, 1950, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL.) We 
redoubled our efforts to do the best and 


would 


have put the 


than one 
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most interesting job of teaching we pos- 
sibly could. We tried to keep our students, 
believing that, if we cannot retain the 
students we already have, there would be 
little reason to recruit more. Throughout 
it all we preached optimism and hope 
rather than pessimism and despair. 

You can inspire young people even when 
their parents have given up. In three years 
our enrollments in science, mathematics, 
and machine work had gone up something 
like 300 per cent. Interested students 
worked long hours in the machine shop 
making physics apparatus that we could 
not afford to even look at in the materials 
catalog. Many more people entered the 
classes in Algebra II and Trigonometry, 
preparing for that great day when a person 
could earn a square living. Physics enroll- 
ment went up to eight times its 1931 figure 
and by 1933 interested 


students were 


coming to school two or three hours early 
to do extra work in Physics and Chem‘s- 
try — just for the sake of learning more 
about it all. 


The War Needs 

Time passed and business picked up. 
War loomed up and there was a sudden call 
for workers skilled with their hands. The 
machine shop emerged from semi-under- 
ground status and into a 24-hour 
program training machinists for vital in- 
dustries. War came and the public turned 
on the schools in a fury demanding to 
know the reason why we had not been 
training mathematicians, scientists, 
and some aviators. We told them we had 
been doing so and that this had been ex- 
tremely difficult without their help. The 
U. S. Navy was more realistic about it 
They saw what we had been doing during 
the depression years and they 
school a citation for it. 

All through the war we worked at top 
capacity, being handicapped somewhat by 
man power shortages in teachers. Science 
and mathematics had paid off and machine 
work rated high. Then after the war came 
a lull and various scientific 


went 


some 


gave the 


societies and 
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srlous engineering societies voiced alarm 

a possibility of there being too many 
engineers and scientists trained. The U. S. 
Office of Labor Statistics came out with 
1 pessimistic forecast for the future in 
engineering and science. This was 1949. 
Albuquerque had grown a great deal and 
the Albuquerque high school no longer 
could accommodate all the students. The 
Highland High School came in to divide 
the students and the faculty into two 
groups which still held the same ideal of 
going ahead. 

Once more both schools took the atti- 
tude that this would always be a world 
which valued excellence in science and 
mathematics. The schools realized that a 
comparatively small number of students 
would follow science and mathematics as 
a profession but that such studies were 
excellent background everywhere and ex- 
cellent trading goods, whatever the market. 
Once more the schools sought to increase 
such enrollment, on a voluntary basis, this 
even in the face of national admonition 
to the contrary. We were no longer an 
underground movement because now 
national dragging of feet was ‘milder and 
we had a horrible past example to point 
to when we needed strengthening of our 
philosophy 


Forced Studies 

Once more a reaction set in. The Korean 
War and the arms race with Russia once 
more set public opinion on the mathematics 
and science train. This time the demands 
came that more people be forced to take 
work in science and mathematics. This 
demand is just as ridiculous as the one of 
20 years ago which sought to keep anyone 
from taking such work. When such de- 
mands have reached us (often from the 
same hands that refused us help back in 
1935), we have patiently stated what we 


formed and participate during their 
own free time in a “slide rule club” 


are shown at the right examining 


a massive slide rule with the 
sponsor of the club. 
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A number of eager students who 


In the Albuquerque schools, “students with aptitudes for scien- 


tific and technical work are encouraged at all grade levels.” 


have been doing for many years. We are 
trying to find everyone with aptitude in 
science and mathematics. When we find 
him we try mightily to enlist him in such 
courses to the fullest extent of his ability, 
knowing that even if he does not follow 
such fields as a lifetime work he will find 
such preparation excellent equipment work 
and excellent trading stock. By such simple 
means we have half of our student body 
taking mathematics courses all the time. 
More than half of the student body will 
be enrolled in courses in science. One out 
of every three graduates will go to the 
university with majors in both science and 
mathematics. Such people are prepared to 
continue work in science and engineering 
if they wish to do so. Only one in 12 
wishes to go into such courses for a life’s 
work so it means we are sending four 
prepared students for every one who selects 
this for a future. 

Our city continues to grow. Now we 
have a Valley high school, making three 
senior high schools in our metropolitan 
area. One or more high schools will 
probably be built during the next year or 
so. These schools are different in locations 
and in school plants but they all have the 
same philosophy as far as science and 
mathematics are concerned. All believe in 
well-prepared teachers, interesting presen- 
tations, guidance for the individual stu- 


dents, and voluntary participation beyond 
a rather small minimum requirement. Such 
philosophy has come through in the past 
with enrollments many times the national 
average which is so often attacked. This 


philosophy has produced scientists by the 
hundreds and engineers by the many hun- 
dreds. It has produced many tradesmen, 
businessmen, and professional men who 
have valued their machine work-science- 


mathematics background in work not 
closely connected to such fields. 

The Albuquerque academy started it a 
long time ago in the days when the roar 
of a six shooter fired in anger was more 
common than lessons in Algebra or 
Physics. In the early 1900’s a young educa- 
tional giant John Milne (see “Frontier 
Schoolmaster,” April, 1956, AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL) set a philosophy 
that stretched to the horizons of his day 
and we find that his day is still with us 
and his philosophy goes marching on far 
beyond any horizon we can see. The 
philosophy has carried us through good 
times and bad; it works. It appears to be 
our best plan for the future. 


The Harm in Forcing Students 

We believe that the indiscriminate use 
of force in education for science and 
mathematics would harm us in numerous 


ways: (1) It would actually lessen the 
people going into the fields of higher 
mathematics and science; (2) it would 


strike a serious blow at the holding power 
of our schools; and (3) it would bring 
on a juvenile delinquency problem such 
as we have not yet dreamed. We believe 
that if we turned to such a plan we would 
indeed be turning our back on civilization 
to walk right back into the jungle. 















































One of the principal objectives of the 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., board of education 
is to be as well informed on school matters 
as possible. The five men who represent 
the public interest in school matters not 
only do the ordinary things, but also some 
of what might be called the extraordinary. 
to learn firsthand about the Grosse Pointe 
schools. Take the idea of inviting teachers 
to board meetings to share their classes 
their problems, and their successes. 

In the fall of 1954, as an experiment 
the board invited a representation of the 
teaching members of the physical education 
department to present their study guides at 
a regular board meeting. It was not only 
an extremely gratifying experience for 
everyone concerned but so successful that 
the board decided to extend an invitation 
to a different department for each monthly 
meeting 


Preparing for the Meeting 

Prior to these board meetings, the super- 
intendent distributes written study guides 
to the members. These guides are care- 
fully prepared descriptions of courses. They 
are written by teachers under the direction 
of Dr. H. Leroy Selmeier, Director of In- 
struction. The guides ordinarily include 
the purpose, objectives, scope, essential 
points, suggestions for materials and 
sources for instruction, typical activities, 
and anticipated outcomes of the courses. 
They are available to teachers, students, 
parents, and other interested citizens. The 
study guides and all textbooks incidentally, 
are kept on the public library shelves for 
public perusal. These materials may be 
checked out like any other offering as a 
public service. This practice is in line with 
the board policy of keeping the citizens 
thoroughly informed on school matters. 

Usually the departmental presentation 
consists of actual demonstrations of class 
procedures, illustrations of activities and 
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JAMES W. LEE, Il, and JAMES W. BUSHONG 


WE INVITED OUR TEACHERS 


The Grosse Pointe board found a presentation of school depart- 


ment work by teachers informative and a help to their job . . . 


projects, a short question, as well as an 
answer period with the members of the 
board directing their questions to the 
teachers. Students often make an appear- 
ance in the demonstrations 


Public Attendance 

The public is invited to the monthly 
meetings. Public interest has been increased 
with the advent of the teacher presenta- 
tion. The board room is filled to overflowing 
at every meeting. After being viewed by 
the board, the program is repeated at the 
Parent-Teacher Association Council meet- 
ing. Here council members representing all 
schools in the system get the big picture 
and report it to their own schools. Thus 
the story is told about the community. 

Typical of the teacher presentations was 
the recent one by the Department of 
English, secondary level. Four staff mem- 


bers in succession presented ten-minute 
oral descriptions of some phase of the 
English curriculum. One covered world 


literature, for instance, while another dis- 
cussed an “r’’ course for students who 
experience extreme difficulty in  aca- 
demically tough courses. A third teacher 
described dramatics and speech opportuni- 
ties. One used an opaque projector to 
demonstrate how English papers were cor- 
rected. He used actual class papers. 

A lively session followed the formal 
presentation. Board trustee and treasurer 
Robert Weber wanted to know how well 
these courses prepare Grosse Pointe gradu- 
ates for eastern colleges. He was promptly 
answered by a teacher’s statement but- 
tressed by field study data. Trustee Chet 
Sampson asked for clarification on the 
course in World Literature and raised a 
question concerning those students who 
take the “r” courses: “Can they get into 
college?”’ And so it went with the board 
quizzing the teachers and the teachers 
informing the board. 





Board Reaction 

The reaction of the board is excellent. 
“It gives a double meaning to our board 
meetings,” says board trustee and secretary 
Franklin Dougherty. “I look forward en- 
thusiastically to each presentation.” Trus- 
tee Bert Wicking, who has been a school 
trustee for 13 years, believes that the 
presentation of the study guides serves a 
twofold purpose: first, it brings board 
members up-to-date both on the subjects 
offered in the schools and how they are 
taught; and second, it gives teachers the 


Mr. Lee is retiring president of the 

Grosse Pointe, Mich., board. Dr. 

Bushong is the Grosse Pointe super- 
intendent of schools. 


opportunity to tell their classroom story 
and to be recognized publicly for their 
efforts. 

As for the teachers—they have re- 
sponded enthusiastically and have given 
outstanding presentations. Their attitude 
can be summarized in the words of Teacher 
Association President Fred Nelson 

“The opportunity to present our ‘story’ 
in person to the Board of Education is a 


great factor, I am certain, in the high 
morale which is characteristic of Grosse 
Pointe teachers. You see, we know that 


our board is interested in us and in our 
teaching. It is recognition at its finest.” 

Whatever the results of this practice, 
one thing stands out dramatically: The 
board knows and respects the teachers 
more. It keeps more up-to-date on the 
school program. It is convinced that the 
modern teacher is a better teacher than 
were those of the past and that the con- 
temporary school product is better than 
ever. 
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Located in Montgomery County, Md., 
the new North Bethesda junior high school 
is a two-story building of contemporary 
design. The plant has ground floor en- 
trances on both levels, due to utilization 
by the architect of the school’s sloping 
site 


The 
North Bethesda 
Junior High 


School 


The rated pupil capacity of the building 
is 975. In addition to the library, gymna- 
sium, and cafeteria (which has a seating 
capacity of 390), the school has 36 class- 
rooms, including four science laboratories: 
a home arts suite; two auxiliary gymna- 
sium rooms for health and special physical 





— Photos by Fred J. Maroon 


education classes; “soundproof” band and 
choral rooms; shop facilities for drafting, 
general shop, handicrafts, and graphic arts. 
By way of auxiliary areas, there is a 
well-equipped health room with three rest 
alcoves, two lavatories, a nurse’s office, 
and a waiting area. A school store, and an 


The attractive front exterior of the long, low, modern North Bethesda junior high school, Montgomery County, 
Maryland — Forbes H. Norris, superintendent; McLeod & Farrara, architects, Washington, D. C. 
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audio-visual room adjacent to the library 
for storage of films, equipment, and pre- 
view of material complete the area. Teach- 
ers have lounges and separate 
on each floor level. 


lavatories 


Administrative Suite 

The administrative suite consists of a 
large general office with two supply rooms, 
a built-in vault, a control room with glass 
partitions for the public-address system, 
offices for the principal, vice-principal, and 
two counselors, and a large conference- 
waiting room which is adjacent to the 
counselors’ offices. The general office is 
equipped with the most modern adding, 
duplicating, and other business machines. 

The transition between the one- and 
two-story parts of the building is achieved 
by the arrangement of the various units 
around an open court or quadrangle. There 
are numerous places throughout the buil- 
ding which open upon this center court 
and a delightful feeling of openness is lent 
to the large building. 

Provisions have been made, both in the 
building plans and the mechanical arrange- 
ments of the plant, to construct two addi- 
tional wings which will provide for an 
ultimate pupil capacity of from 1200 to 
1500 students. 


The Area Served 

Choice and excellent use of 
one of the outstanding features of the 
building. The outside of the building is 
of rose brick and panels of light blue, 
pre-cast concrete. The inside colors of the 
building are blue-green, biege, and coral. 

The school serves a comparatively new 
section of the Bethesda area, predomi- 
nantly populated by young families with 

“budding” school population. The plant 


colors is 


will be used as a true community 
serving adult evening 
girls’ scout meetings, 
ting groups. 

The building has an area of 88,096 
square feet and a total cubical content of 
1,264,143 cubic feet. This main construc- 
tion contract was in the amount of $1,123- 
044 and a preliminary grading contract 
was $11,816. Driveways, parking 
area, and paved play courts were included 
in the main construction 


center, 


classes, boys’ and 


and other ¢ 0-opera- 


cost 


contract 
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The ground (below) and first (right) floor 
plans of the North Bethesda junior high school, 


showing the arrangement of classroom 


N 








and auxiliary areas around the open 
court of the school. 
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Below: The library with its 
recessed fluorescent lighting and 
its large panel obscure fixed wired 
glass above projected vision 

strip windows. 


A typical classroom of the North Bethesda junior high school. The 

classrooms of the school have glass block panel fenestration with 

aluminum vision strip below, asphalt tile floor and acustical tile 
ceilings, and painted cinder block interiors. 


A view of the attractive 
open court of the 
North Bethesda school 


Until a separate auditorium is built, 
this gymnasium-auditorium will 
serve the varied needs of the student 
body and community. Heating is 

by a combination of convectors 

and warm air, while a steam vacuum 
system serves classrooms through 
unit-ventilators. 
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Exterior and close-up entrance 
views of the Burtsfield 
school, a reality only because 
of the united effort of many 


groups... 


A School Built by Creative Co-operation 


The Frank A. Burtsfield elementary 
school, in West Lafayette, Ind., has been 
called the “school that creative co-opera- 
tion built.” The West Lafayette school 
board, working with its executive staff, 
city officials, citizens, and the Purdue 
University Research Foundation, overcame 
obstacles of greatly increased enrollment, 
due to the influx of children of Purdue 
faculty and students, and difficult financing 
under Indiana law, to construct this eco- 
nomical yet attractive and functional ele- 
mentary school. 

Designed to house 420 students, the 
school had a total contract cost of $525,437 
or $16.80 a square foot. The structure 
has 13 classrooms, a kindergarten, a large 
multipurpose area, offices, and a kitchen 


A typical classroom of the 

Frank A. Burtsfield elementary school, 
West Lafayette, Ind. — William Floyd, 
superintendent; Walter Scholer, 
architect, Lafayette, Ind. 
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The attractive teachers’ conference room (right) 

is separated from the lobby by a folding door. 

The multi-purpose room (below), measuring 50 x 80 
feet, has a portable stage for dramatic presentations. 


The tile floor has designs for basketball and 
shuffleboard games and the six skylights of the 
room can be darkened for audio-visual 
demonstrations. Separate rest rooms, locker and 
shower facilities, storage room, and kitchen are 
attached to the multi-purpose room. 
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The floor plan of the Burtsfield elementary 
school. Illustrates the novel heating 
system that has uses individual oil, forced 
air heating units for each of the 
classrooms and the kindergarten in the 
top wing. A central oil-fired, hot 

water boiler supplies heat for the rest 

of the building. The 13 classrooms are 
approximately 33 x 33 feet in size 

and have asphalt tile floors and acoustical 
tile ceilings with indirect 

fluorescent lighting. 





Whitefish, Mont., needed a high school of 45,000 square feet 
but could legally be bounded only up to $400,000. The school 
had to be built and equipped for less than $9 a square foot. 


The Whitefish, Mont., high school was’ tion of materials with regard to use 
built on a strict budget. While it provides durability, appearance, and cost, was one 
adequate educational facilities and utilizes of the answers. Relatively few kinds of 
attractive and durable construction mate- materials were used, resulting in quantity 
rial and classroom equipment, it was built discounts in purchasing. 
for $7.53 per square foot and completely Simplicity of design eliminated difficult 
furnished for $8.75 per square foot— construction details and eliminated un- 
both figures well under the national necessary frills. Efficient function of the 
average. What are the reasons? plan and graceful proportions of the 

As outlined by W. S. Mikel, superin- masses, which contribute to good archi- 
tendent for Whitefish, and Architect tectural appearance of the building, were 
Richard L. Taylor of Kalispell, Mont., not sacrificed, however 
a number of factors contributed to the The job was released for bids at the 
low cost. Adequate planning time, per- most opportune time —the building was 
mitting proper research and judicious selec- the first major job in the area in the 


Che 


An Attractive | Wf 


High School 


BUDGET High School 


A front exterior view of the Whitefish high school, Whitefish, Mont. — Richard L. Taylor, architect, Kalispell, 
Mont. At the left is the aduitorium-gymnasium and administrative area, while at the right foreground is 
the classroom wing and the library and the study hall is at the extreme right. 
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| high school and shows the arrangement 
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Two illustrations of the use of glued laminated 
wood roof beams are shown in these views of the 
library (right) and the study hall (below). Also 
illustrated is the concentric ring type fixture, 
incandescent lighting, the plaster walls 

and the asphalt tile floors used in the 

academic areas of the school. 
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The unit kitchens in the homemaking room of the 
Whitefish high school are modern, attractive, 
and convenient. To the left of the view above 
is the sewing department. An adjoining fitting 
room completes the homemaking 
area of the school. 


spring of the year. Sharp competitive bid- 
ding by contractors result. 


Room Arrangement 

The pupil capacity of the building is 
350. The building has been planned so that 
an anticipated enrollment of 600 can be 
accommodated through an easily built 
addition of 12 rooms. Electrical and 
plumbing facilities were extended to the 
ends of the sections where the additions 
are planned to be made. This arrangement 
will do away with costly renovation of 
the existing structure. 


Presently, the school has ten “general” 
classrooms, with two of the rooms being 
devoted to typing and bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. A study hall, library, general science 
room, physics-chemistry laboratory, and 
homemaking area comprise the east wing 
of the building. 

The multi-purpose gymnasium of the 


building measures 89 by 109 feet. The 


room can be used as an auditorium when 
the telescopic bleachers, which will seat 
1800, are folded in. On the north end of 
the room is 


a stage with practice rooms 





The combination auditorium-gymnasium of the Whitefish school during a “pep 
rally.” The stage is shown in the background. The telescopic type seating 


will accommodate 1800 spectators. 





and a band storage room, while a cafe- 
teria with a well-equipped kitchen north 
of the stage can serve 108 students. Boys’ 
and girls’ dressing and shower rooms, 
basket and equipment area, and physical 
educator offices comprise the west side 
of the high school. 

On the far east side of the gymnasium 
are the general shop and the mechanical 
drawing and arts rooms. The administra- 
tive offices are adjacent to the gymnasium- 
auditorium foyer 


Construction Materials 
The Whitefish high school has a 


frame 
and masonry type of construction with an 
exterior of combined color-sealed pumice 
block and stained texture exterior plywood 


The fenestration is flat with 
minum frames; 
asphalt type. 

The classrooms have plaster walls with 
acoustical tile ceilings and asphalt tile 
floors on concrete The lighting is 
incandescent and generally of the 
centric ring type fixtures 

The building has a low-pressure, oil- 
fired steam boiler heating system. Class- 
rooms have individual and zoned heat 
control and fintube radiation. The gymna- 
sium has large capacity unit 
and powered exhausters. 

The main color of the interior decora- 
tion is green, relieved by occasional warm 
rose and natural wood hues, and rich 
brown tones complemented by aquamarine 
and cream 


glass alu- 
the roof is of the built up 


slabs. 


con- 


ventilators 


The Costs 

For an area of 45,500 square feet, the 
total cost of the building was $380,874; 
an additional $38,500 was spent for equip- 
ment. The total cost per pupil was $1087. 
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schedules and 


What should be the starting salary 
for teachers? What increments should 
be allowed on a good teachers’ salary 
schedule? Should a single salary sched- 
ule be used? What should be the 
difference between minimums and maxi- 
mums? What should be the relationship 
between administrators’ salaries and 
teachers’ salaries? Should compensation 
be given for outstanding service? What 
should be the salary for noncertificated 
employees of a school district? These 
questions have been important problems 
to the Kern County Finance and Salary 
Committee during the past nine years. 

Sponsored by the Kern County Ele- 
mentary Administrators’ Association, 
the Committee has obtained members 
from many walks of life. Organizations 
whose members were represented in- 
cluded the Kern County School Boards’ 
Association, the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Kern County Administra- 
tors’ Association, the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, the Kern County 
Classified School Employees Association, 
The Kern County Personnel Depart- 
ment, the Kern County Economic Coun- 
cil, and the Kern County Office of 
Superintendent of Schools. Teachers, 
board members, lay persons, and school 
administrators joined together sharing 
their knowledge and points of view to 
determine school salaries. 

The Committee: (a) collected data 
from many sources; (b) studied re- 
ports of salary practices and economic 
trends throughout the nation; (c) 
studied research bulletins from the Na- 
tional Education Association, the state 
of California, and the California Teach- 
ers’ Association; (d) collected schedules 
from nearly all of the districts in Kern 
County and many adjoining areas; (e) 
compared salaries paid within Kern 
County schools with similar types of 
employees within the County and ad- 
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KERN COUNTY LOOKS AT SALARIES 





A finance and salary committee in Kern County devised salary 


joining jurisdictions; and (f) studied 
the economic status of most of the Kern 
County school districts. Final presenta- 
tion of the recommended schedule pro- 
vided specific suggestions to school dis- 
tricts as to how they may meet the 
financial obligations necessary in follow- 
ing the schedule. 


A Guide for All Districts 


Although Kern County is considered 
wealthy among other counties in Cali- 
fornia, by districts it presents a wide 
variation of individual wealth. Impover- 
ished and wealthy districts compose an 
over-all picture of inequality where as- 
sessed valuation and children do not 
alwavs go together. The philosophy of 
the Committee in setting up a schedule 
is to provide a guide to which a good 
majority of the districts could abide, 
provided they make a maximum effort 
to support their schools. Fundamental 
to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were the following principles up- 
on which the salary schedules were 
based: 

1. Salary schedules should be related 
to cost of living. 

2. Salary schedules must bear a fairly 
close relationship to the supply and de- 
mand for the type of employee. 

3. Training is a valid factor in salary 
determination. 

4. Experience is a 
salary determination. 

5. Quality, superior performance effi- 
ciency, or merit should be a valid factor 
in salary determination. 

6. Quantity of service is a valid factor 
in salary determination. 


valid factor in 


7. The same salary opportunities 
should be available to all levels of 
teaching. 


8. Extent of responsibility is a valid 






EARL E. DAHL 


Principal, Fairview Elementary School 
Greenfield Union School District 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


ways to finance them for its school districts. 





factor in salary determination. 

9. Salaries within a school district 
should be logical and properly related to 
each other. 

10. Schedules should stimulate prog- 
ress and professional achievement. 

11. Salary schedules must fall within 
the ability of the community to pay, 
considering legal restrictions. 

12. Schedules should be clear, concise, 
understandable, and susceptible to the 
same interpretation by all. 


Salaries for Classified Employees 


A complete analysis of the position 
classifications for noncertificated per- 
sonnel was made by the Committee. 
Titles of positions were determined and 
major duties of each position specified. 
Thirty-one classifications were made un- 
der the general areas of Cafeteria, 
Clerical, Operation and Maintenance. 
Requirements for each position were 
determined and summarized. The Com- 
mittee also suggested rules and regula- 
tions concerning employment and serv- 
ice conditions. Hours of service required 
per week, holidays, vacations, cumula- 
tive sick leave, leaves of absence, and 
pay deductions were carefully discussed 
and recommendations were made. 

The Committee recommended to use 
the standard form of salary schedule, 
similar to that used in Kern County, 
the state of California, and in most 
civil service groups. This type of sched- 
ule provides ranges or classes for em- 
ployees, each of which is 5 per cent 
higher than the preceding one and shows 
five steps or annual increments of 5 
per cent each. The minimum salary for 
the lowest classification, General Helper, 
is $189 per month for full-time service. 
The highest salary for the highest classi- 
fication, Supervisor of Buildings and 
Grounds, is $478 per month for full- 
time service. 


















Salaries for Teachers 

A single salary schedule was recom- 
mended for elementary, high school, 
and junior college teachers. Ten classes 
or training levels were specified plus 
one additional class for the “provisional” 
credential. There are 16 steps in the 
schedule, each representing a year of 
teaching service. Annual increments of 
$180 for the first five years of service 
and $120 for additional years are pro- 
vided. A summary of training levels, 
minimum and maximum salaries is as 
follows: 


Mini- Maxi 
Classes Training Levels mum mum 
1 Provisional or less than 
A.B. $3,900 $4,440 
1 B.A. and Standard Ele- 
mentary Credential 4,200 5,220 
2 B.A. and 12 Units 4,320 5,460 
3 B.A. and 24 Units or 
General Secondary Cre- 
dential 4,440 5,700 
4 B.A. and 36 Units or 
M.A. 4,560 5,940 
5 B.A. and 48 Units or 
M.A. and 12 Units 4,680 6,180 
6 M.A. and 24 Units 4,800 6,420 
7 M.A. and 36 Units 4,920 6,660 
8 M.A. and 48 Units 5,040 6,900 
9 M.A. and 60 Units 5,160 7,140 
10 Ph.D. or Ed.D. 5,280 7,380 


Salaries for Administrators 


Eighteen classifications of administra- 
tive positions were designated repre- 
senting levels of responsibility within 
Kern County schools. It was recom- 
mended that administrators’ base salary 
be determined by first finding their posi- 
tion on the teachers’ salary schedule and 
that additional amounts be added de- 
pending upon their responsibility level 
and years of experience. Special con- 
sideration was given for administrative 
experience prior to appointment. The 
following illustrates minimum and maxi- 


mum salaries for selected administrative 
positions in the administrative schedule: 


Mini- Maxi- 

Responsibility Level mum mum 
Elementary District Principal 
and Teacher — Also serves as 
Executive Officer — Teaches 
half-time or more —2 to 7 

teachers $5,480 $7,560 
Elementary School Vice-Prin- 


cipal Teaches less than 
half-time — 16 to 24 teachers 
Elementary School Principal 


na 


,220 6,480 


Full-time duties as  Prin- 

cipal-—16 to 30 teachers 6,360 8,640 
High School Principal — 21 to 

100 teachers 8,160 10,800 
District Superintendent and 

Principal — 16 to 30 teachers 7,860 10,180 
District Superintendent — 201 

to 500 teachers 11,160 14,400 

It was also recommended that after 


six years of service within an administra- 
tive position in the district that the 
board may increase any administrative 
salary from 1 to 10 per cent, based upon 
the considered judgment that the ad- 
ministrator has demonstrated and prac- 
ticed superior personal and professional 
competence. 


Financing the Schedule 

The Committee was fully cognizant 
of the fact that some districts will have 
real financial difficulty in adopting the 
recommended schedules; consequently, 
it felt duty-bound to make certain rec- 
ommendations and suggestions which 
will be of assistance to those districts 
below the average wealth in adopting 
and operating these schedules or ones 
similar. The Committee submitted the 
following for the board consideration. 

1. Provide that in transferring to the 
new schedule no teacher shall be allowed 
more than $300 increase in any one 


year in addition to the yearly increment. 
2. Plan one certificated employee for 
each 25 ADA as a minimum and 30 





ADA as a maximum load for elementary 
districts. 

3. Fix tax rates to compensate for 
lack of assessed valuation. The tax rate 
for elementary districts with average 
wealth or an assessed valuation of $14.,- 
000 per pupil, should be $1.20. One 
cent should be added to the tax rate 
for each $100 per pupil that assessed 
valuation is less than the average. 

4. Use not less than $200 per pupil 
for certificated instructional salaries (2a 
employees) in budgeting and expending. 
If funds are not available to do this, use 
at least 62 per cent of the General Fund 
for 2a and 93 per cent of the General 
Fund for Classes 1-7, leaving 2 per cent 
for Classes 8 and 9, and not over 5 per 
cent for Class 10. 

5. Support district reorganization to 
provide adequate district financial sup- 
port and greater equality in educational 
opportunity and tax burdens. 

6. See legislation to revise the state 
foundation program to provide for at 
least $300 per elementary pupil in ADA. 

7. Seek legislation to re-establish a 
county tax to replace a large portion of 
the district tax. 


Conclusion 


The Kern County Finance and Salary 
Committee has not only provided sal- 
ary schedules for all school personnel, 
but it has also demonstrated the ways 
and means for districts to achieve these 
schedules. It is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that these recommendations will 
be used as a guide to school boards and 
administrators, thus serving as a unify- 
ing and co-ordinating influence in the 
matter of salary practices. It is also be- 
lieved that these practices will result in 
attracting and holding well-qualified 
personnel and, in the final analysis, at- 
tain a superior educational program. 








TEACHERS HONOR FRESNO, CALIF., BOARD 


Fresno, Calif., school board members were recently honored “for their unselfish 
devotion to the schools and their sincere friendliness to the teacher” by more 
than 600 Fresno teachers at a testimonial dinner. Sharing in this tribute were, 
left to right: James M. Malloch; Mrs. Margaret R. Robinson; Arthur L. Selland, 


president; George Turner; and Mrs. Geraldine R. Wheeler, vice-president. 
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Supervision of classroom and _ other 
activities in schools is, for the most part, 
taken for granted. The idea that someone 
is responsible for overseeing and improving 
the procedures of instruction, as well as 
those of related activities, is so firmly 
grounded in custom and tradition that 
questions about power and rights in super- 
vision are seldom asked. 

But issues regarding supervision are 
likely to be sensitive ones whenever they 
are raised. Teachers are understandably 
jealous of their individual areas of sover- 
eignty in school operation, and adminis- 
trators feel the pressures both of teacher 
opinion and of public and official demand 
for performance. Thus, when questions 
about the liability of teachers and staff 
to accept supervision, of the definition of 
proper supervisory activities, or of  lia- 
bility in damage cases arise, the infrequent 
questions may become crucial ones. Good 
personal relationships, legal responsibility, 
and the quality of education service all 
may become involved. 

Supervision in the public schools has 
received little attention from the legisla- 
tures. A few state codes do make provision 
for some supervisory activities such as 
classroom visitation or teacher rating. For 
the most part, authority to oversee educa- 
tional activities comes from the school 
board. It is the board that assigns responsi- 
bility to see that the duties of teachers and 
nonprofessional staff are effectively carried 
out and that programs for the improve- 
ment of the various school services are 
implemented. 


Legal Distinction 

In view of the common source of 
authority, it is not surprising that little 
distinction is made between the supervisory 
activities of the superintendent, the school 
principal, supervisors, consultants, and 
other supervisory personnel. All of these 
(at times excepting the superintendent) 
are merely special kinds of teachers in 
legal contemplation. The supervisory re- 
sponsibilities assigned to any of them are 
comparable in kind, and differ only ac- 
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Legal Aspects of School Supervision 


School boards and parents, as well as the superintendent 


and teacher, all have legal interests in supervision . . . 


cording to the terms of the assignment. 

The superintendent sometimes occupies 
a slightly different legal position as ‘the 
executive officer of the board.” His super- 
visory duties, however, are little differen- 
tiated from those of other supervisors. 

On the receiving end of the supervisory 
process, the teacher is obliged to accept 
supervision. “She is part of a teaching 
staff which is subject to the discretion 
and judgment of the superior officer.’ 

The teacher need not submit to super- 
visory activities which are improper or 
unreasonable. She can secure legal protec- 
tion for tortious supervisory conduct which 
might either interfere with her performance 
of her contract or induce the other party 
to the contract (the school board) to 
breach the contract. 

Both of these issues were raised in a 
case heard in Massachusetts.2 A teacher 
who had been dismissed alleged that her 
performance as a teacher had been handi- 
capped by certain supervisory activities, 
and that her dismissal came about as a 
result of others. The activities complained 
of included assignment of particular teach- 
ing responsibilities, advice (or direction) as 
to how to perform these responsibilities, 
classroom visitation, consultation with 
supervisors, unfavorable evaluation of her 
work, and transmittal of unfavorable re- 
ports to the school board, all of which 
ultimately resulted in her dismissal. 

The case was heard twice on slightly 
different grounds, but in both cases the 
teacher was unsuccessful. The court held 
that all of these were proper supervisory 
activities which in this case were properly 
exercised. The right to supervise was 
specifically maintained and the liability 
of a teacher to accept supervision was 
made explicit. 

The right of a supervisor to evaluate 
performance and make unfavorable reports 
concerning a teacher, a prominent issue 
in the Caverno case just cited, has been 





1Fabricus v. Graves, 22 N.Y.S. 2d 226, 174 N. Y. 
Misc. 130. See also Caverno v. Fellows, infra. 

2Caverno v. Fellows, 286 Mass. 440, 190 N.E. 739; 
also 300 Mass. 331, 15 N.E. 2d 483 
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challenged elsewhere.* A superintendent of 
schocls in Connecticut was sued by a 
teacher who had been dismissed. The 
teacher charged that the superintendent’s 
unfavorable report was the cause of her 
dismissal. The court strongly supported the 
superintendent’s action, holding that such 
reports came within the “qualified privi- 
lege”’ classification. 


Principle of Qualified Privilege 

The principle of qualified privilege is 
well established in the common law. Simply 
stated, it gives a preferential status to the 
actions of a superior in performing the 
obligations of his position. When applied 
to reports regarding personnel, it holds 
that an official may make unfavorable re- 
ports whenever (1) he has reason to be- 
lieve them true, whether they actually 
prove to be true or not; (2) to a person 
such as a superior officer or a school board 
that has a legitimate need for and right 
to receive such reports; and (3) when the 
purpose of the report is to facilitate the 
operation of the business (school) rather 
than to damage the individual who is the 
subject of the report.‘ 

In the present case (Barry v. McCollom) 
the court held the report of the superin- 
tendent that the teacher was inefficient and 
kept a dirty schoolroom fell within the 
scope of the qualified privilege rule. Un- 
favorable supervisory reports concerning 
nonschool personnel in the public service 
are usually categorized in the same way 
by the courts.5 

However the fact that one may give and 
the other must receive supervision does 
not establish a master and servant rela- 
tionship between the parties. This prin- 
ciple becomes important in questions of 
liability for tort or negligence. It is com- 
mon practice for the plaintiff in damage 
cases to join as defendants all persons 
who had any degree of responsibility for 


Barry v. McCollom, 81 Conn. 293, 70 A. 1035. 
This question is also at issue in Fabricus v. Graves, 
supra. 

*Restatement, Torts, Par. 598 (1938); 33 Am. Jur 
130: 33 Am. Jur. 168. 

533 Am. Jur. 137, and cases cited. 













the damaging actions. Thus a supervisor is 
sometimes included with his subordinates 
in a suit for damages for injury on the 
ground of respondeat superior — that is, 
that the supervisor is responsible for the 
actions of his subordinates 

Such a question was raised in a Rhode 
Island case.® A teacher fell on a wet floor 
recently mopped by a janitor, and was 
injured. She sued both the superintendent 
and the high school principal under the 
doctrine of respondeat superior. The court 
refused to acknowledge any liability on 
the part of the supervisory officials, holding 
that a master and servant or employer 
and employee relationship did not exist 
between them and the school janitor. Lia- 
bility could only attach to the supervisors, 
said the court, if they directly participate, 
direct, encourage, or ratify the activities 
which produced the injury. In this par- 
ticular case, the court applied substantially 
the same reasoning to the positions of 
supervisors and noncertified school em- 
ployees as is applied commonly to super- 
visors and teachers 

Personal injury may sometimes result 
from negligent actions in supervision. 
Where negligence is charged, a question 
arises as to what is adequate supervision. 
The answer often depends largely on the 
facts in the particular instance and thus 
the determination of adequacy may be an 
issue of fact for the consideration of a 
jury. In one such case a pupil was injured 
on a fire escape during a safety drill.’ It 
was charged that the principal was negli- 
gent in supervising the safety drills, and 
he was sued for damages. 
Analysis of Supervisory Activities 

When the case was appealed, the Appel- 

®Gray v. Wood, 75 R. I. 123, 64 A. 2d 191 


*Thompson v. Board of Education, 280 N. Y. 92 
19 N.E. 2d 796 





late Court of New York cleared the prin- 
cipal of negligence in his supervisory 
duties. The court analyzed the supervisory 
activities of the principal in considerable 
detail so far as these applied to the con- 
duct of the school as a whole, the super- 
vision of the teachers, and the regulation 
of the pupils. The court included a detailed 
list of these activities in the opinion and 
cited the list with approval. It appears 
that the principal: 

1. Inspected the school premises and ana- 
lyzed dangerous conditions presently existing 
or which might develop; 

2. Formulated rules and procedures de- 
signed to meet the expected hazards and to 
deal with emergencies which might arise; 

3. Assigned an especially competent teacher 
for the pupils in question and reduced the 
number of pupils assigned to her charge in 
view of both possible hazards and the special 
needs of this particular group of pupils; 

4. Personally inspected safety drills and cor- 
rected any mistakes which he found; and 

5. Consulted with other competent persons 
(paremts in this case) with regard to ques- 
tions on which advice and counsel might im- 
prove actual practices. 

Such an outline of supervisory proce- 
dures would appear to be a desirable one 
in any potentially dangerous school situa- 
tion. Hazards may be expected to develop 
at times in many shop and _ laboratory 
activities, school safety patrols, field trips, 
athletics, and student activities generally. 
Thus, precautionary measures taken in ad- 
vance protected one school principal in a 
liability suit following an injury suffered 
by a child on a playground,* and in another 
case a principal avoided a liability judg- 
ment for negligence in connection with an 
athletic injury.’ 

SSmith v. Harger, 84 Cal. App. 2d 361, 191 P 
2d 25 

*Pirkle v. Oakdale Grade School District, 40 Ca 
2d 207, 253 P. 2d 1 








The courts appear to attach considerable 
importance to the formulation and use of 
stated rules to govern dangerous or poten- 
tially dangerous situations. This point was 
emphasized in the Thompson case.’ An- 
other court cited the absence of suitable 
supervisory rules as a matter of possible 
negligence for the proper consideration of 
a jury, stating that, “In the absence of 
such rules and regulations the jury might 

. find that the supervision provided was 
entirely inadequate.”"! 

And in another case where the majority 
of a court ruled in favor of a principal, a 
dissenting judge declared 

The jury was justified in finding that the 
principal was negligent in failing to adopt 
adequate regulations insuring proper super 
vision of classes in his school and in assigning 
or permitting the performance of additional 
duties by the teacher so that she was away 
from her classroom for an hour and fifteen 
minutes.!* 


Supervision Responsibility 

It would appear from many of these 
cases that others besides the teacher and 
the supervisor are concerned with the 
processes of supervision. Pupils, parents 
school boards, and the general public also 
have identifiable interests. Legal precedents 
exist or are being established by which 
these various interests can be judged. While 
rather wide choices are available to school 
personnel in devising supervisory activities 
that are appropriate for individual situa- 
tions, there is a primary responsibility for 
results. The orderly processes of school 
must go on, but at the same time the 
rights of individuals must not be in- 
fringed 

WThompson v. Board of Education, supra 

"Selleck v. Board of Educetion, 94 N. Y. 2d 318 
276 N. Y. App. Div. 263 


"Ohman v. Board of Education, 300 N. Y¥ 06, 
90 N.E. 2d 474 
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NEW RICHMOND, OHIO, EXEMPTED VILLAGE SCHOOL BOARD 


Quite busy on a construction program during the last three years, the New 
Richmond, Ohio, Exempted Village school board is now constructing a new 
elementary school and planning a remodeling program for the district's high 
school. Members of the New Richmond board are: James Snead, president; 
Joseph Zimmerman, vice-president; John Frey; Frank Cann, and Cylde Tomlin. 
Harold Tomlin is board clerk; Brooks A. Parsons is superintendent of schools. 
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ELAINE EXTON 


The growing importance of education to 
our American way of life is the focus for 
the final report of the 34-member Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference 
on Education which holds that “schools 
now affect the welfare of the United States 
more than ever before in history” because, 
in part, they “have become the chief in- 
strument for keeping this nation the fabled 
land of opportunity it started out to be.” 

Emphasizing that “the schools stand as 
the chief expression of the American tradi- 
tion of fair play for everyone and a fresh 
start for each generation, their report 
asserts that “by providing a channel for 
ambition, they have taken the place of 
the frontier, and in a highly technical 
era, have preserved the independent spirit 
of a pioneer nation.” 


Broadened Educational Goals 


Declaring that “it is this fundamental 
conception of schools designed to give a 
fresh start to each generation that has 
broadened the ideals of education in 
America so much in the past 25 years, the 
Committee points out that “it is no longer 
thought proper to restrict educational pro- 
grams to the skills of the mind, even 
though these skills remain of fundamental 
importance. Schools also attempt to im- 
prove children’s health, to provide voca- 
tional training, and to do anything else 
which will help bring a child up to the 
starting line of adult life as even with 
his contemporaries as native differences in 
ability permit.” 

In contrast to the “original task as- 
signed to schools — the teaching of reading 
and ciphering,”’ the Committee lists these 
15 duties that “most modern school systems 
are normally asked to provide” 


1. A general education as good as or 
better than that offered in the past, with 
increased emphasis on the physical and social 
sciences. 

2. Programs designed to develop _patri- 
otism and good citizenship. 

3. Programs designed to foster moral, 
ethical and spiritual values. 

4. Vocational education tailored to the 
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White House Committee Findings 


abilities of each pupil and to the needs 
of community and nation. 

5. Courses designed to teach domestic 
skills. 

Training in leisure-time activities such 
as music, dancing, avocational reading, and 
hobbies. 

7. A variety of health services for all 
childzen, including both physical and dental 
inspections and instructions aimed at better- 
ing health knowledge and habits. 

8. Special treatment for children with 
speech or reading difficulties and other 
handicaps. 

9. Physical education, ranging from sys- 
tematic exercises, physical therapy and intra- 
mural sports, to interscholastic athletic 
competition. 

10. Instruction to meet the needs of the 
abler students. 

11. Programs designed to acquaint stu- 
dents with countries other than their own 
in an effort to help them understand the 
problems America faces in international 
relations. 

12. Programs designed to foster mental 
health. 

13. Programs designed to foster whole- 
some family life. 

14. Organized recreational and _ social 
activities. 

15. Courses designed to promote safety. 
These include instruction in driving auto- 
mobiles, swimming, civil defense, etc. 


Terming this wide range of purposes the 
outcome of a genuine response to public 
demand, the report recalls that “these goals 
have, after all, been hammered out at 
countless school board meetings during the 
part quarter-century throughout the land.” 

However, the President’s Committee cau- 
tions that “as the duties of the schools 
expand, the establishment of priorities in 
education should be studied by every board 
of education... . ! A primary responsibility 
of any local school authority is to estab- 
lish priorities of significance among basic 
general education, specialized education of 
all kinds, and extracurricular activities.” 

Beyond this basic task of the de- 
velopment of the intellectual powers of 
young people, “all kinds of instruction are 
not equally important for all children, and 
their importance varies from community to 
community.” 


Word from Washington 


Some Financial Aspects 
Chief targets for criticism are the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions on financing schools, 
with recommendation seven in particular, 
in which the Committee suggests that ‘‘the 
Federal Government provide school build- 
ing aid to the states and territories on a 
short-time emergency basis,’ drawing heavi- 
est fire. The controversial question of 
federal aid is the only issue on which 
minority views of National Committee 
members are published in the report itself. 
No recommendation is presented con- 
cerning federal funds for school operation. 
However, in the opinion of the Committee, 
although “doubling the pay (in real wages) 
of teachers cannot be done quickly ; 
such a drastic increase eventually will be 
necessary to attract the most capable 
young men and women to the schools.” 
Taking exception to the majority posi- 
tion, a statement written by Frank H. 
Sparks, vice-president of the Board of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
maintains: “Practically all states have suffi- 
cient financial resources to take care of 
the essential needs of their schools im- 
mediately. In those states where the finan- 
cial resources are not currently sufficient 
for a basic educational program either 
because of legal restrictions requiring con- 
stitutional amendment or because of eco- © 
nomic limitations, the Federal Government 
should come to their temporary assistance 
with long-term non-interest-bearing loans.” 
On the other hand Albert J. Hayes, 
president of the International Association 
of Machinists, “disagreed with the con- 
clusion that further Federal participation 
in school financing should be limited to 
school construction of a short-time emer- 
gency nature,” saying: ‘““My dissent is from 
a mental attitude which, at almost every 
point of conflict, subordinates the educa- 
tional opportunities of our children to 
technical questions of the responsibility and 
authority of various levels of Government.” 
In his view the majority by exaggerating 
these technical questions have lost sight 
of “the basic goal of our entire system 
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— which is that every child in our country 
be afforded full opportunity to develop 
his or her talents and abilities to the 
extent that education makes possible.” 
Claiming that “greater Federal participa- 
tion in all phases of school financing is 
imperative,’ Mr. Hayes defines this as 
“the most equitable method of using the 
nation’s growing national income to meet 
one of the nation’s most pressing prob- 














































































































lems.’ 

Also of concern to educational leaders 
was the fact that the report, although 
proposing “that within the next decade 











the dollars spent on education in this 
nation should be approximately doubled” 
in order to achieve the educational ideals 
the Committee recommends, nonetheless 
fails to specify what it would cost to 
provide the kind of education the Com- 
mittee says the American people want or 
to spell out where the additional funds 
would come from. 



















































































Nature of Final Report 

While disagreeing with some of the pro- 
posals in the 50,000-word report of the 
Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, chaired by Neil Mc- 
Elroy, president of Procter & Gamble, 
and composed of leaders from various 
walks of life, educational spokesmen hailed 
the study in the main as a historic docu- 
ment of real significance to education’s 
future. 

The Committee’s over-all report to the 
President consists of the Committee’s own 
findings, the official report of the White 
House Conference itself, and a summary 
of the views of related state and territorial 
meetings. It contains more than 50 refer- 
ences to school boards, ranging from de- 
scriptive remarks on school board trends 
and characteristics to proposals for board- 
initiated action aimed at achieving better 
schools. And many of its other suggested 
measures involving activities at the local 
state, and national levels would require 
board of education participation to carry 
out. 

For example, the report informs that 
“there are 8674 school districts which 
operate no schools whatsoever. They exist 
on paper and have boards of education, 
but they can boast of neither pupils nor 
teachers. At the present time there 
are (also) school districts which have more 
school board members than pupils and 
teachers, and at the other end of the 
scale, there are districts with a million 
pupils and more than 30.000 teachers under 
the jurisdiction of one school board... . 

“Children or parents who have com- 
plaints against big city school systems 
generally find it harder to be heard than 
would be the case in smaller school dis- 
tricts. In many small school districts, for 
instance, there is one school board member 
for each 1000 or so residents. In many 
large cities, on the other hand, there is 
only one school board member for about 
100,000 residents.” 



















































































































































































































































































































































































School Board Recommendations 


Of the 79 specific recommendations for 
school improvement proposed in the final 
report of the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education at least 
10 specifically mention school boards. These 
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relate to school goals, organization, build- 
ing needs, teaching personnel, financing, and 
stimulation of public interest —the same 
six topics concerning the responsibilities of 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
contemporary American scene that con- 
stituted the National Conference agenda. 

With respect to school organization, the 
Committee advises that “all superintend- 
ents of schools should be appointed by 
boards of education’ and counsels that 
when intermediate units of administration 
are established “each such unit should be 
under its own board of education, which 
should select its administrative officer and 
employ the necessary staff.” 

In the judgment of the Committee “every 
state should have a state board of edu- 
cation (whose) members should be selected 
on a non-partisan basis for overlapping 
terms (and) should serve without remu- 
neration except reimbursement for expenses 
and*a customary per diem while on official 
duty.” 

It views that state board of educa- 
tion as “the chief regulatory board for all 
aspects of the state’s system of elementary 
and secondary education,” considers it 
should be vested with responsibility for 
selecting “the chief state school officer 
for an indefinite term subject to removal 
for cause only,” stipulates that “his quali- 
fications and salary should be set by the 
board in accordance with his responsi- 
bilities.” 

According to the summary write-up of 
state conferences among those having a 
state board of education with power to 
appoint the chief state school officer, there 
were only words of approbation for this 
system. Reports from 10 of the 26 states 
where this official is elected by popular 
vote strongly recommended that he be ap- 
pointed by the state board of education. 
and one of the four states where the chief 
state school officer is appointed by the 
governor — Pennsylvania — recommended 
that the method be changed to appoint- 
ment by the state council on education 
(state board). 

In regard to school buildings, the Presi- 
dential Committee proposes that “local 
boards of education quickly assess their 
school building needs, and give this infor- 
mation to their state departments of edu- 
cation, and that the chief state school 
officers quickly relay this information to 
the U. S. Office of Education.” It reports 
that “whether school boards stick to their 
apparent resolve to build classrooms of 
high quality, with additional facilities such 
as gymnasiums, cafeterias, and auditoriums, 
or whether they decide to resort to emer- 
gency construction measures will have 
great effect upon cost.” 

To attract into teaching service persons 
who are adequately prepared, to stimulate 
the interest of others with aptitude for 
teaching, and to retain successful teachers 
for life careers, the Committee for the 
White House Conference believes that 
school administrators, with the support of 
their school boards, have primary responsi- 
bility to see that there are provided: 

a. A truly competitive beginning salary 
level. 

b. Increased range from 
ultimate salary. 

c. Fringe benefits comparable to those of 


beginning to 












other occupations, in addition to adequate 
salaries. 

d. More adequate assistance with routine 
tasks not requiring professional skill. 

e. Sincere, understanding support in meet- 
ing disciplinary problems. 

f. Reasonable limitation of extracurricular 
activity, lunchroom, and similar nonprofes- 
sional assignments. 

. Class size conducive to the achieve- 
ment of established educational goals. 

h. Facilities and equipment appropriate 
to the subject being taught. 

i. Teaching assignments consonant with 
the teacher's preparation and_ professional 
interest. 


j. Creative policies of school adminis- 
tration, including well-defined _ personnel 
policies. 


k. Sound policies of induction into service 
and stimulation to professional growth 
throughout the teacher’s career. 

1. Opportunities for professional advance- 
ment to special, supervisory, and administra- 
tive posts. 

In the opinion of the Committee “school 
boards, the teaching profession, parents, 
and citizens’ groups should accept a joint 
responsibility for the adjustment of new 
teachers to ciassroom service and to a place 
in the community.” 

It further holds that “much greater 
efforts must be made to identify high 
school students who would benefit from 
college and to interest them in going to 
college” and that parents, schools boards, 
and business and civic groups should sup- 
port school efforts to provide effective 
counseling since “it is only by encourag- 
ing and enabling all able youths to attend 
college that the general shortage of trained 
manpower and the shortage of teachers can 
be met.” 


Developing Citizen Interest 


The Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education believes firmly 
that the surest way to bring about major 
improvements in education is through wider 
participation of the public in school affairs. 
That school boards have a major respon- 
sibility for improving communication be- 
tween the schools and the public is a 
recurring finding expressed not only in the 
reports of the state and White House 
Conferences on Education but in the 
presentation of the Committee’s own find- 
ings. 

Holding open board meetings whose dates 
and agenda are well publicized in advance 
through all available channels and en- 
couraging citizen attendance at them are 
the methods most frequently mentioned for 
school board use in developing sustained 
public interest. 

The summarization of state conference 
reports moreover declares that “greater 
efforts should be made to publicize school 
board policies and that the school board 
and administration should see to it that 
citizens are given the truth about their 
schools — their accomplishments, problems, 
strengths, and weaknesses.” 

The broadest interpretation of responsi- 
bility for appointment of citizens’ com- 
mittees to stimulate public interest in the 
problems of local schools is found in this 
pronouncement from the over-all report: 
“School districts should utilize the services 
of citizens’ committees which are broadly 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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It is a difficult undertaking to enter a 
strange school system as a “new’”’ teacher. 
Without doubt there is an emotional strain 
of considerable magnitude acting upon 
every individual when he first comes to a 
different school system, be it his first, or 
fifth, school. Yo help teachers come 
through such an experience with as little 
emotional upset as is possible, many schools 
have instituted programs of orientation 
for new teachers. 

The orientation program is primarily a 
means of helping the teacher to become as 
well acquainted with his new surroundings 
in as short a time as can be managed. 
The orientation program is an attempt to 
teach teachers important facts about their 
new environment 


















Orientation Ideas 


An almost unlimited list of facts which 
should be given to new teachers during 
orientation could be made, but here we 
are going to limit ourselves to suggesting 
the ones which many educators feel are 
the most important, and to giving a very 
few suggestions on how dissemination of 
the ideas may be accomplished. Each item 
listed may well bring to mind several addi- 
tional ideas for the reader. It is hoped 
that such will be the case. 

There are several distinct areas in which 
new teachers will find themselves bereft 
of knowledge. These areas might be listed 
as: school life and physical plant; com- 
munity; professional associates; and pro- 
fessional status. The following outline 
might be considered a résumé of some of 
the important ideas contained in these 
areas: 






















I. The School and the School Plant 
A. Prevalent educational philosophy of 
the system 
B. School program and organization 
C. Physical plan 
D. Pertinent rules and regulations, and 
operating procedures 
E. Miscellaneous information 
II. The Community 
A. Living facilities 
B. Social customs 
C. Social relationships 
D. Community activities 
E. General information 
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III. Professional Associates 
A. Co-workers 
B. Administration and board of education 
C. Pupil-teacher relationships 
D. Community and parents 
IV. Professional Status and Duties 
A. Teaching assignments 
1. Classes 
2. Subjects 
3. Location of teaching rooms 
4. Standards of grading and promotion 
B. Teaching status 
1. Area of freedom 
2. Disciplinary policies 
3. Traditions and taboos 
C. Extra-class activities 
The above list is incomplete and is 
intended only to suggest the type of in- 
formation needed by incoming teachers. 
By no means does it attempt to delineate 
the boundaries of needed information. 
Dissemination of information may be 
accomplished in a variety of ways. Needless 
to say, the initial interview of a candidate 
for a teaching position is the time when 
a great number of the enumerated list of 
items are covered. 


Information Packet 


In the Midwest many school systems 
make up a packet of information to be 
sent to newly elected teachers. This list 
usually includes such articles as: a map 
of the town, usually furnished by one of 
the service stations in the town; a descrip- 
tive booklet of the community and sur- 
rounding territory, provided by the cham- 
ber of commerce or similar organization; 
a school board booklet of policies and 
regulations; a directory of schools; a busi- 
ness directory, if possible; and any addi- 
tional worth-while pamphlets which are 
applicable and may be available from the 
various service clubs. 

In some states an additional step has 
been taken by some schools to help new 
teachers become better acquainted with 
their “new home towns.” The school boards 
in these towns have arrangements with 
the local newspaper, or newspapers, to 
send a gift subscription of the paper to 
the new teachers, beginning several weeks 
before school starts and continuing for 
a period of from two to six months. This 
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service helps teachers learn many things 
about their adopted home town. It also 
gives the person an opportunity to look 
through the advertisements for an apart- 
ment or house, to survey the apparent cost 
of living in the community, and to be- 
come familiar with names and places within 
the town, as well as to determine the type 
of cultural activities which are available. 


Orientation Classes 


Orientation classes being held for several 
days, or sometimes for just one day, pre- 
vious to the opening of school are winning 
much support from many quarters. 

A survey of the above items reveals that 
many of them will ordinarily be covered 
during interviewing of prospective faculty 
members. This indicates the importance 
of the superintendent, or other person 
responsible for interviewing applicants, to 
maintain a good orientation program. Some 
of the items which should definitely be 
covered during initial interviews with 
candidates are: 


1. Subject fields 

2. Educational philosophy of the school 

3. Important rules and regulations 

4. Nature of the community 

5. Salary and salary schedule 

6. Tenure provisions 

7. Promotion policies for teachers 

8. Living accommodations available 

©. Physical facilities 

10. Location of classroom 

11. Facilities available 

12. Pupil characteristics 

13. Nature of co-workers 

14. Contract terms 

15. Curriculum, nature, and method of de- 
velopment 


Various aims are accomplished through 
a diversity of means. There are various 
devices and aids used in helping to dis- 
seminate information and orient new 
teachers. 

All personnel with the school district, 
through increasing their morale through 
the knowledge that they are considered 
by the administration to be more than 
just another article of furniture to be pur- 
chased at the lowest bid, will benefit from 
a well-conceived orientation program. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR TEACHERS 
THE recent practices in teachers’ salary scales are slowly 
but surely proving harmful to teaching as a profession. The 
idea that all teachers are of the same value and should re- 
ceive equal pay, with adjustments upward based principally 
if not solely on formal preparation and experience, is neither 
logical nor beneficial. 

There are differences in the efficiency of teachers just as 
there are in all occupations, and particularly in the profes- 
sions. The day must come when the particularly efficient men 
and women who are staffing our schools will be recognized 
for their superior services. 

There are good reasons for scheduling men teachers at 
higher rates than are provided for women teachers. Every 
school, and every boy and girl, needs the influence of a manly 
man, especially after the middle grades. And every well- 
administered school can, and should, require of its men teach- 
ers duties and services that are peculiarly limited to the male 
half of society. Performance of these special duties will 
overcome the myth that all women teachers must receive 
equal pay with all men. 

Teachers in high schools have responsibilities and diffi- 
culties of teaching which deserve recognition in the pay scale. 
However unfair may be the current criticisms of the high 
schools, they do point to the need for employing especially 
strong personalities who can give leadership and inspiration 
to boys and girls in the stormy years when they are maturing. 
The critical subject matter areas of instruction, personal and 
vocational guidance, and the leadership tasks of developing 
young adolescents into adults of balanced personality — to 
pass over problems of discipline and morals —all point to 
tasks which the elementary teacher need not perform. The 
genuinely effective secondary school teacher deserves recogni- 
tion for his or her professional service beyond the mere in- 
struction in subject matter. 

It will require courage and deep insight into the work of 
the schools to readjust the teachers’ salary schedules and to 
work out significant differentials based on right principles. 
The school boards must take over this job of policy making. 


SUBURBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


SOCIOLOGICAL studies of metropolitan suburbs point in- 
creasingly to the oversimplification of the classification of 
these communities into manufacturing or industrial suburbs 
and into the commonly-accepted designation of housing or 
bedroom suburbs. Recent studies indicate that there are at 
least twelve sociological suburban types, which more or less 
belong to one of the classifications just mentioned, but which 
have definite characteristics that have effects on the economic 
situation, and the social status of the resident families. A 
study by Victor Jones, for the Municipal Yearbook 1953, 
indicates that while throughout the country the industrial and 
housing suburbs are almost equal in number, the industrial 
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types prevail most largely in the northeast and northcentral 
areas, while the nonindustrial types are located more fre- 
quently in the south and west. The size of the central city 
seems to have little influence on the character of the satellite 
communities. The larger and older suburbs are industrial, and 
the smaller and newer ones are residential, with about 80 per 
cent of the very newest in the latter class. Location in the 


urbanized area and distance have distinct effects; the in- 
dustrial committees exist in the farthest outlying areas. The 
highest rents are exacted in the 81.6 per cent of the purely 
residential towns; average rentals occur more often in in- 
dustrial communities, and the latter show 75.7 of the low 
rental homes. There is little or no available information on 
the nationality origins of the suburban groups. 

The suburban school executives and the boards of educa- 
tion carry on their work under conditions which differ widely 
from those of the large cities and of the isolated towns. Dur- 
ing the past decade, there have been enormous problems of 
growth — due to great increases in the numbers of homes 
and even more because the newer suburban families are 
vigorous, young people with more than the average number 
of young children. As a rule, the newer residential suburbs 
have too narrow an economic base for school support which 
doubles difficulties of adding to the school plants within 
existing tax and bond limitations. During the next average 
decade, the suburban boards of education have difficult series 
of tasks before them. Fortunately, the suburban boards of 
education are made up of men and women of more than 
average ability, energy, and resourcefulness. 


UNWISE PROPOSAL 

IT IS difficult to understand the applause and the indirect 
approval given to Beardsley Ruml’s repeated recommenda- 
tion for federal school aid of a flat grant of $20 per child 
enrolled in the schools. This grant, Mr. Ruml says, should 
be raised finally to $80, and should be made without regard 
to local or state need of federal moneys, and without any 
control or supervision over the local schools by federal 
agencies. 

The recommendation of Mr. Ruml first made at the 
Cleveland AASA meeting in 1955, in less clear form and 
recently repeated in Minneapolis, contravenes every eco- 
nomic and constitutional principle of school aid which has 
been put forth as a reason for general federal school aid 
legislation. It overlooks entirely the ideal of local need 
and effort; it disregards the legal fact of state responsibility 
and control over local school systems. Indirectly, it proposes 
to support indifference and disregard for the value of the 
schools as the important local branch of state governmental 
service. It should be forgotten. 

aN - nN 
WE MUST secure enlightened public opinion. This is only 
possible through the development of an educational system 
broader than that in schools and colleges, a system which em- 
braces everyone in the republic, a system whose object is the 
translation of knowledge into wisdom. Such a system will lead 
us inevitably to the consciousness of spiritual power, for the 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. This consciousness will 
turn us away from those elements of greed and self-aggrandize- 
ment in which wars are bred. In a great tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln the closing sentence is this: “How prudently do we proud 
men compete for nameless graves— while now and then some 
straveling of fate forgets himself into immortality.” May we 


develop such forgetfulness in the hearts of our people before 
it is too late and thus make our contribution to the great cause 
of human welfare. —Wwm. MATHER LeEwIs. 
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| school auditorium 


...it deserves the fine, lasting comfort of 
Griggs Pushback’ Chairs 


Handsome, new 
Airliner Study Top 
Desks, No. 780-A. 





Tops in auditorium seating, Pushback Chairs make every per- . 
formance a pleasure. No rising for late comers... no struggle Conteoe, ae 
when a youngster wants his third drink of water. Just slide the and 740 Chair 
seat back — there’s plenty of passing room. Write us, we'll tell combinations. 

you just how Griggs Pushback Chairs, or other Griggs Auditorium 


Chairs will make your school assembly hall extra attractive for 
the whole community. 





Lovely for lectures. 
520 Tablet Arm 
Chair. 


the Best for the Rest of your school 


Write for new, complete, Griggs Seating catalog 


Equipment Company, Belton, Texas 





sebicelieenanial 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AND THEATRE SEATING 
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Wrapping It Up —With Tape 


THORWALD ESBENSEN* 


It was the usual story. As a supplement 
to report cards, our high school staff invited 
parents to school for talks about their chil- 
dren’s progress. They rarely showed up; espe- 
cially the ones we wanted most to see. Some- 
times they were busy. Often they were shy. 
Once in a while they just didn’t seem to care. 
Whatever the reasons, they didn’t come. 

We knew that one common answer to the 
problem was to visit the parents. This had its 
advantages. Not only would parents generally 
feel more relaxed at home, but the teachers 
who made these visits could come back with 
a better understanding of their students. 

On the other hand, parents might feel 
uncomfortable about exposing their home 
surroundings to a teacher. This would be 
particularly true if their child’s behavior in 
school were not what it ought to be. 

There was also the fact that home visita- 
tions—as usually carried out— would not 
allow parents to meet with teachers as a 
group. On the high school level with its 
several departments, this was a weakness. It 
would be hard or any one teacher to give 
parents an adequate picture of their child’s 
progress in school. 

Having teachers go from home to home in 
bunches did not appear to be a good way to 
meet this difficulty. And an idea for a stream 
of visits by individual teachers did not seem 
much better. Was there another way? 


The Best Answer 


As it turned out, there was. However, it 
would be a mistake to claim that what we 
finally tried had no bugs. It had, and it 
still has. Here is what we did, and this is 
what we learned: 

First of all, we decided to stick with the 
idea of home visitations. We agreed that 
we would: (1) limit ourselves to one teacher 
for each visit; and (2) accept the possibility 
that some parents might not want to receive 
visits from teachers. 

We looked for a way to change the fact 
that it would be hard for a teacher to present 
other than his own opinions as to how a 
particular student was getting along in school 
We thought about having this teacher con- 
sult with other faculty members before making 
his visit. This would help, of course, but the 
visiting teacher would still be powerless to 
give the parents anything except a second- 
hand report whenever the views of his col- 
leagues should enter the picture. 

This was where the plan for using the 
tape recorder came in. Suppose the visiting 
teacher and other staff members were to sit 
down together and tape-record an _ hour’s 
worth of material that the visiting teacher 
could take along on his assignment. And sup- 
pose this material were in the form of a 
give-and-take discussion that the visiting 
teacher could play back for the parents. 
There would be no need for secondhand 
reporting. Each staff member would be speak- 
ing for himself. Naturally, questions could 
be expected to arise; interpretation would 
enter here. But the basic presentation wou'd 
be there in its original state for the parents 
to hear, and the work of the visiting teacher 
would be to that extent simplified. That is 
the way it looked to us. And we decided to 
give it a whirl along the following lines 

1. We limited each recording group to the 
five or six faculty members who were best 


*South Shore Community Schools, Port Wing, Wis 
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acquainted with the student to be discussed. 
We felt that this would help us get the kind 
of informal give-and-take sessions we were 
after. And, indeed, this seemed to be the 
case. 

2. We tried to talk about things we be- 
lieved the parents would like to know, as 
well as about some things we thought they 
ought to know. 

3. Each teacher assigned himself the homes 
he would visit. Wherever the choices of two 
or more teachers overlapped, a little “horse 
trading” soon straightened matters out. 

4. Each teacher was to make advance ar- 
rangements with the parents he chose to 
visit. It was agreed that a substitute teacher 
would fill in at school whenever visits were 
held during school hours, and that the visit- 


ing teacher would receive compensation for 
visits held on his own time. 


Lessons Learned 


What have we learned from this experiment ? 

1. A certain amount of tension is usually 
present at the beginning of a parent-teacher 
conference. The teacher should try to establish 
a relaxed atmosphere as soon as possible. But 
have you ever tried being casual with a tape 
recorder tucked under your arm? 

2. The power of the tape-recorded word is 
considerable. ‘And this can work both ways. 
At its best, it has an easy warmth that will 
make a good conference better. On the debit 
side, it carries a personal directness that may 
make a bad situation worse. 

3. Invariably, you can and you will put 
twice as much information on tape as you 
could in a letter in the same length of time 
Also, you will be more informal, and you 
will think on the run. Don’t let that last 
fact scare you. You can always erase and 
start over. 

The next time you have a parent-teacher 
conference, why not try wrapping it up with 
tape? 





DEMONSTRATING ATOMIC ENERGY TO 
THE SCHOOLS* 


A traveling exhibit, entitled “This Atomic 
World,” has been prepared by the Museum 
Division of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies to explain the- wonders of atomic 
energy at high school assembly programs. It 
is one of several traveling exhibits prepared 
by the Division as part of its policies to help 
make the public aware of the latest develop- 
ments in the field of nuclear energy, and to 
help students understand and to live in the 
atomic age. 

“This Atomic World” has been designed to 
meet the needs of principals, science teachers, 
and civic leaders in stimulating a deeper inter- 
est in the peacetime uses of atomic energy. In 
presenting this special program at a high 
school assembly or other gathering, a staff 
member of the Museum Division takes the 
audience on an excursion into the world of 
atomic energy. Utilizing exhibits and demon- 
stration equipment, the demonstrator explains 
in simple language the fundamentals of atomic 
energy and the way in which it comvares with 
other types of energy; the release of atomic 
energy through radiation and fission; and the 
utilization of atomic energy in medicine, 
agriculture, industry, and other fields. 

In addition to “This Atomic World,” the 


Museum Division has two other traveling ex- 
hibits available for school showings. The 
“Summary of Atomic Energy” and “The Use- 
ful Atom” are package-type exhibits. Shipped 
by motor freight, they contain poster panels, 
a nuclear-reactor model and/or a model of an 
atomic power plant. These exhibits are es- 
pecially suitable for use by libraries or groups 
with limited exhibition space. 

New exhibits being prepared by ORINS in 
clude “Atoms for Peace” and several “Auto 
mobiles.” The former will travel to large pop- 
ulation centers in truck-trailers and _ will 
contain approximately 375 linear feet of ex- 
hibit space; the “Automobiles” five in num- 
ber, will be walk-through exhibits, self-con- 
tained in their own trucks, and are designed 
to be shown in smaller population centers. 

A new AEC policy of eliminating transporta- 
tion costs and rental fees for the Museum 
Division’s traveling exhibits will mean that 
the potential users of “This Atomic World” 
will be expanded, particularly with respect to 
smaller schools which previously might not 
have been able to afford the presentation. 


*T. F. X. McCarthy, Oak Ridge, Tenn 





A light-gun directed to the panel graphically illustrates the principle of a chain 
reaction, shooting a neutron into a carbon atom and changing it to a nitrogen 


atom before the audience. 
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‘inols offers two products for daylight control me Z 
P me = Owens-illinois Toplite Roof Paneis 
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Dedicated to 
Our Nation’s 
Children... 
Written expressly 
for school 
administrators 
and officials 





NEW and COMPLETE booklet presents 
LATEST TECHNIQUES IN DAYLIGHTING NEW SCHOOLS AND OLD 
WITH OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE ROOF PANELS 


PLANNING TO MODERNIZE your old school or build a Ce nn nn nr rn nn nnn nnn 

















2 
new one? Between the covers of this new 20-page " : : — * za | 
booklet, you may find the solution to your daylight- | Kimble Glass Company, Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois I 
hide probleme. ; : site Dept. AS-6, Toledo 1, Ohio 

Profusely illustrated, the new, fact-filled booklet | we gt a 0” free booklet, “Daylight for Schools . . . | 
shows, for example, how Glass Block and Toplite | fie hat | 
Roof Panels provide maximum daylight control . . . | ait | 
why glass block is the ideal replacement for worn-out as | 
window sash and cuts fuel and maintenance costs | Position 
. . . how Toplite panels permit daylighting of all | | 
building areas regardless of location or distance from | Address | 
exterior walls. | | 

Send in the coupon today. We'll send you the : _ saan ss 
booklet by return mail. Bacon ssse tions ants anatase apes cams tas meena nici igupidllbes amaianiiiaadiis J 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE ROOF PANELS Owens-ILuLInNo!Is 


TWO (1) PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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POLICY RE-STATED 


The board of education of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., has recently re-stated the principles 
under which the public schools operate. The 
statement was prepared primarily for the 


North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
The board of education assumes the re- 


sponsibility for determining the general poli- 
cies of the Albuquerque Public Schools Sys- 
tem. 


ihe board will 
official session unless a member is authorized 
by the board to act under specific authority 
granted by the board 

The administrative head of the school sys- 
tem will be recognized as the chief executive 


function only when in an 


officer of the board of education. Subject 
to the approval of the board of education, 
the administrative head is responsible for 
the selection and assignment of all school 
employees; the business management of the 
schools, including school plant, equipment 
and transportation of pupils; the adminis 
tration and supervision of the educational 
program; and the program of public rela 
tions. 

It will be the policy of this board of 
education to encourage a maximum of edu- 
cational growth and development. It will be 





Whras Daal svonsas 


IN GASTON COUNTY SCHOOLS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 






NEW HOPE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
GASTONIA, N.C 
ARCHITECT: Frank B. Griffin, 
Gastonia. N.C 
ENGINEER: W.P. Wells, 
Charlotte, N. C 
CONTRACTOR: Gastonia 
Plumbing & Heating Co., 
Gastonia, N.C 


Distributor for above 
installations 
Atlas Supply Co., 
Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


If you'd like to know more 
about the Will- Burt 
Stoker, write for our 
brochure, “The Logic 
of Stoker Heating’. A 
stoker heating manual, 
written for architects 
and engineers, is also 
available. 


























































































“extremely proud of our 

72 Will-Burt Stokers...recommend 

to any interested in trouble-free 
operation... favorite with janitors” 


HUNTER HUSS, SUPERINTENDENT 
GASTON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Need we say more? Mr. Huss’ praise, 
we think, carries more weight than any 
general statements we could make. 


If you’d like to know more about these 
installations, Mr. Huss has stated that 
inspection by other school systems is 
welcomed. 


deo Wii.-Burl C...., 





OUR TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR IN 
THE STOKER BUSINESS 


P.O. BOX 904, ORRVILLE, OHIO 









the policy of the board of education to bring 
into the system and retain the services of 
well-qualified competent staff members 
Since all high schools under the jurisdiction 
of this board are now accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, it will be the policy of 
the board to follow the policies laid down 
by that Association in the employment, the 
promotion and demotion of staff members 
and other employees. &mployees who are 
to be dismissed or refused re-employment will 
be given reasons for the action and given an 
ypportunity to have a hearing final 
official action is taken 
The administrative 


before 


head will attend all 


meetings of the board of education except 
when his own employment is under con- 


sideration. 

The board of education will support the 
administrative head of the school system in 
establishing and maintaining desirable rela- 
tions with the schools’ public. This will in- 
clude open meetings of the board to which 
iny interested citizen and the press will 
always be welcome. 

The board will always endeavor to create 
a sympathetic and understanding relationship 
between the school and its administration on 
the one hand and the public on the other. 


ST. PAUL FINANCIAL CRISIS 


The St. Paul school board, faced with a 
financial emergency for the past year, elim- 
inated kindergarten in its schools and cur- 


tailed other educational services, effective next 
September. 

At the same time, the board voted a pay 
increase of $50 per month for all teachers in 
an effort to obtain qualified new teachers to 
fill present vacancies. “Obtaining and main- 
taining an adequate and well-trained profes- 
sional staff essential,” the board be 
lieved, “as to justify the possible sacrifice of 
other services.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
% CuHartes L. Ross succeeds W. A 
superintendent of schools at Morristown 
%& Supt. STEPHEN W. Youns, of 
been re-elected for another term. 
% Cart M. SwitH is the new 
schools of School Dist. No. 1, Kans 
* J. G. Burceson has succeeded Glenn fF 
as superintendent at Lexington, Neb 
% Epwarp D. Morcan is the new 
the Jefferson Union 


is so 





Shannon as 
Tenn 


Alba, Mo has 


superintendent of 
Oswego 
Miller 


uperintendent of 
High School District near Daly 


City, Calif 

% Supt. GALEN Muwsincer, of the Long Island 
consolidated schools, Phillipsburg, Kan has been 
re-elected for a second term 

%® Ernest W. CAmpBett is the new superintendent 
of schools at Seattle, Wash. He succeeds Samuel | 
Fleming 

% Loran Dovctras has been elected superintendent 


of schools at Newberg, Ore 
% Ernest E. Barnarp has 
tendency at Clearwater, Kans 
%& Rex Wvrick is the new superintendent at War 
rensburg, Mo 

% Supt. T. C. Brrp, of Santa Fe, N. Mex 
re-elected for a five-year term. 

*& Supt. G. R. Loucuueap, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
has been re-elected for another year 


accepted the superin 


has been 


%& Supt. Watie V. Twist, of Catoosa, Okla., has 
been re-elected for his tenth consecutive term 

*%C. D. Ctason, of Garden City, S. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Alexandria, 
Neb 


w& Geratp V. Wacker, of Clearmont, Mo., is the 
new superintendent at DeKalb 

% Ivan L. Warp, of Alexandria, Neb 
the superintendency at Battle Creek 
% Deane L 
Elkhart, Kans 


has accepted 


Riccs is the new superintendent at 


w% Eart Capy is the new superintendent at Potter- 
ville, Mich 
% Mervin B. Lussers, of Wyoming Park, Mich., 


has accepted the superintendency at Whitehall 
*& Wittis Appite is the new 
Burleson, Tex 


superintendent at 
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WILL YOU BE READY 
FOR ME? 


I am one of the thousands of pre-school 
citizens and though I am quite small, I 
am the topic of much discussion and a 
great deal of midnight oil is being burned 
in planning my future. Recently I over- 
heard my father say (he is a teacher, you 
know) that those folks at Peabody are 
leading the field in looking out for the 
future of kids like me. 


A complete contemporary series— 
modern in concept and design—yet 
functional, rugged, dependable—a 
result of research, engineering 
know-how, and 53 years of quality 
production by Peabody. 
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Designed to be 
¥ BEAUTIFUL 


Built to be 
¥V PRACTICAL 



















































































































































n-w/-7/ steel Wardrobes 


Teaocotmate 





Here, at last, is a radically new and 
different wardrobe designed to meet 
the ever-expanding requirements of 
today’s elementary schools. 


Space-saving Model 785 I[n-a- 
Wall Steel Wardrobes combine the 
convenience of quiet, individually 
operated flush doors—with thedur- foo 3-333 33" "------ 
ability and functional beauty of all- 
steel construction. Each double- 
door section with roomy steel hat 
and coat rack accommodates up to 
20 pupils. 


Your school can benefit too, with 
fexible, adjustable R-W In-a-Wall 
wardrobes. Write today for com- 
plete details. Installation is made 
by factory trained supervisors, and 
is fully guaranteed. 


















































Only R-W In-a-Wall 
Steel Wardrobes 
give you all these 

advantages 
Quickly installed, these easy-to- 
keep-clean In-a-Wall wardrobes 


l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

; Effective ventilation 
may be combined with teachers’ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Rigid steel construction 
Easy installation 
Quiet operation 


* 
. 
* 
closets, supply closets or book cases. ‘ 
@ Full recess openings 
* 
. 
e 
° 


There’s no wasted wall space. Cork 
bulletin boards, chalk boards and 
rails which may be attached to 
docrs, come in various sizes and 
colors to compliment the mist green, 
desert sand or sea shell green finish 
of In-a-Wall units. | 


No obstructing hardware 
6-way adjustment 
Perfect alignment 
Warp-proof 


i ts cele ciesdinies din adendesiy abe Gamma ab ieee aa ena 


























Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Bronches in Principal Cities 














SLIDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK - FIRE DOORS 

& FIXTURES + GARAGE DOORS & EQUIPMENT 

¢ ECTRIC DOOR OPERATORS - INDUSTRIAL 

CONVEYORS & CRANES - SCHOOL WARDROBES 
& PARTITIONS 














510 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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WE CAN FINANCE OUR SCHOOLS 
AND STILL LIVE WELL 
General economic conditions of the country 
and of the community have serious implica 
tions for both the long-range financing of the 


schools and the solution of the immediate 
budgeting problems. Because of this fact 
boards of education must adjust their in 


structional and building policies not only to 
the needs of the children, but also to the 
economic ability of the community 

The following letter, prepared by Supt Earl 
H. Hanson, for the Rock Island, Ill., board 
of education, is a type of valuable discussion 
which every board of education could well 
use from time to time. 





Superintendent’s Office 
April 16, 1956 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Rock Island, Illinois 

GENTLEMEN: Many people have been con 
cerned about continued inflation and a possi 
ble “bust” like that of 1929. I have, too 
However, a calm look at our industrial posi- 
tion inspires confidence. Last Saturday I at- 
tended the regular meeting of the Augustana 
Finance Committee as it met with Mr. Brush 
of Scudder, Stevens, & Clark, one of the na 
tion’s leading investment counselors. I also 
read a very interesting and balanced discussion 
of “The Outlook for the Stock Market in 
1956” by Harold X. Schreder, Executive Vice 
President of Distributors Group, Inc., of New 
York, delivered before the Dean’s Day Home 
coming Conference of New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
I have sent for enough copies of the latter 
for each board member. 

Both the Augustana meeting and the speech 
insist that we are not involved in a _ wild 
inflation, but that we will experience a growth, 
healthy in character, in our economy for 
many years yet to come. The reasons for this 
belief are well pointed out in Schreder’s 
speech. There will be a growth —currently 
the gross national product is over $400,000,- 
000,000 per year, and the business friendly 
Eisenhower administration believes that it will 
naturally exceed $500,000,000,000 by 1965 
will probably reach $550,000,000,000 

One of the tremendous factors in growth 
is the increase of population, which, of course, 
is the domestic market. Today there are more 
than 166,000,000 folks in the United States 
and every 12 seconds a new person is added. 
By 1965 we should have a population of 191,- 
000,000, and all will buy goods or have goods 
bought for them 

The purpose of this letter on our economy, 
of course, has dawned on you —it is that as 
business and prices and standards of living 
increase, the teachers’ salaries and standards 
of living must naturally increase. too. We all 
wonder, will the rise in the United States 
standard of living never stop? But really I 
suppose we all hone that it won’t for a long 
time vet. And if it doesn’t, the teachers’ 
standard of living must just naturally be ex 
pected to rise, too. 

As I have said often, incrcases from time 
to time in teachers’ salaries are inevitable as 
long as the following factors are true 


1. Education (teaching —teachers) is valu 
able (necessary) to the American way of 
life 

2. Teachers are scarce. 


3. The economy is generally good 

Of course, we all agree with Point 1 The 
facts of the low birth rate of 1931 through 
1938 make it certain that youths are scarce 
and it is youth that must provide teacher 
recruits (Point 2). All of the business and 
industrial experts seem to agree that the 
economy is good (Point 3). Hence, for several 
years we will probably be faced with the 
problem of increased teachers’ salaries 


(Concluded on 


page 60) 
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There is a difference in folding doors 




















St. Timothy Church School, Maple Lake, Minn. « Architect: Shiffilet, Backstrom & Carter 
Contractor: F. O. Watson & Sone Inset: Stacked door pivots easily off floor 


See what Foldoor does in this gym 


See what folding doors can do for you: fast, practical room 
dividing; more use and profit from the same floor space; HOLCOMB & HOKE 


important economies in heat, light and maintenance . a ha 

all without rebuilding or remodeling. When the time at 1 

comes for you to investigate folding doors, be sure you (} (} R 
NINING 


get the most for your money. Investigate FoLpoor first 


—and get the only folding door that is different and better ; THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 
all six ways: (1) Easier operating—without air ‘‘pockets’”’ : 
and with 61% less hinge friction; (2) Neater installation ; HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 


1545 Van Buren St. 


—track always fully concealed; (3) Better appearance— Indianapolis, Indiana 


widest range of sizes and colors; (4) Greater space-saving 
—smallest stack space known; (5) Structural strength— ° 
the same size hinge in every door; (6) Long life—proved . _— 

in thousands of installations. Get to know your FoLpoor > ADDRESS 
Distributor, listed under ‘Doors’ in the yellow pages. 


Please send full details on FoLDooR 





INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 
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When you’re about to buy school furniture, ™ 





remember gentlemen... 





You’re investing in children. , 





Think hard! Can you afford to think only of dol- al 
lars and cents when investing in school furniture? T 
If not, then you must consider Brunswick. Bruns- r 
wick School Furniture is as much a part of the B 
living and learning process as the curriculum itself. cl] 
Only Brunswick gives you color, advanced design S 
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as well as furniture! 


of dol- and function in one completely integrated line. 

niture? That’s why only Brunswick protects your invest- 

Bruns- ment—today and tomorrow. Know all about 
Brunswick before you decide. You owe it to your 
children! The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


e 
Just one line continues to set the pace... it’s Buunswick. 
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Installation at 


East Rutherford 
High School 


East Rutherford 
New Jersey 


HUSSEY “’ROLL-OUTS” 6 Tiers 
Cut Insurance Rates 250 Seats 






























































After careful comparison, the safety engineer of one of the 
country’s leading insurance companies stated that “Public Risk” 
in Hussey Roll-Out Gym Seats was much less than in any other 
known seats and that any Public Liability Insurance carrier 
would be justified in extending a lower over-all “judgment rate” 
when Hussey Roll-Outs are used. 
































And Hussey “ROLL-OUTS” are the only folding gym seats with 
“all closed” decks that stop floor litter, make unnecessary the 
inconvenience of crawling under the stand for articles dropped 
accidentally, and also overcome the feeling of insecurity so often 
caused by “open decks.” 




















In that new gym, install the seating that offers greater safety, 
lower insurance rates and the latest engineering advances — 


Hussey “ROLL-OUTS.” 














Ask for FREE Catalogs and 


complete information today. 

















PORTABLE SEATING 
Can Be Used Both Indoors and Outdoors 
Famous Hussey low cost, sectional port- 
able steel stands are quick and easy to put 
up and take down. Available from stock 
in 2 types in 12 ft. sections, 6 — 10 or 15 
tiers high. FREE catalogs. 
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HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


5617 RAILROAD AVENUE NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 











Other Hussey products: Portable and Permanent Steel Grand Stands and Stadiums 
— Steel Landing Piers — Swimming Floats — Diving Boards. 





































FINANCING SCHOOLS 


(Concludegl from page 56) 


Fortunately, Rock Island has step by step 
been meeting its building needs. When the 
$2,800,000 worth of buildings, approved by 
the people and now on the drawing boards, 
are available to students we should have our 
plant needs met for at least ten years. Of 
course, if the population here grows largely 
(and it might—the Chamber of Commerce 
hopes so) then we will need to begin to 
build again. 

The country as a whole is not so fortunate. 
The School Facilities Survey, published last 
month, and the White House Conference on 
Education Committee both agree that $10 
to $15 billion must be spent on school build- 
ings by 1960. The number of classrooms 
needed, according to estimates, is 200,000 to 
500,000. 

As Americans we know that both rooms 
and teachers must be provided our child 
citizens. If they are not the country as we 
know it would die with our generation. 
Jefferson was right when he said, “If a 
nation believes it can be both free and 
ignorant it expects what has never been and 
never can be.” It is gratifying to know that 
we can easily afford to supply our educational 
needs. It is especially comfortable to note 
that all of us (except perhaps farmers) will 
even enjoy increasing incomes while we pro- 
vide these needs. — Very cordially yours, 

Eart H. Hanson, Superintendent 


CLASSIFYING EMPLOYEES 


A team of educational consultants from a 
university in California has made a study of 
the classification and wage scales of the non- 
certificated personnel of the Tucson, Ariz., 
schools. As a result of the investigation, the 
nonteaching employees have been definitely re- 
classified; job levels have been defined; and a 
complete program has been outlined for pro- 
motion, and pay, of the men and women in 
the clerical, maintenance, operation, and trade 
occupations of the schools. In arriving at pay 
recommendations, careful comparisons have 
been made with local union scales and wage 
rates in the two great local industrial plants. 
Apparently, no comparisons have been made 
with the wage scales of municipal and county 
staffs engaged in comparable occupations 

The plan of the Tucson board of education 
for providing itself with a thorough under- 
standing of the services and the costs of the 
nonteaching employees deserves consideration 
in every school district where the nonteaching 
employees are not definitely classified. There 
seems to be every reason why school boards 
should follow the leadership of Tucson in the 
study of their staffs. It would be worth the 
effort if they also worked co-operatively in 
developing fair wage scales and supplementarv 
employment benefits in all comparable occupa- 
tions. 


MORE ATTENDING SCHOOL 


The U. S. Census Bureau has reported that, 
as of October, 1955, approximately 7 million 
more persons 5 to 29 years of age are en- 
rolled in schools. The elementary school en- 
rollment rose 24 per cent, and high school 
enrollment was up 19 per cent. 

College enrollment declined during the early 
years of the decade, but by 1955, it had in- 
creased to a level above that of 1950. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The board of education of Warren, Ohio, 
has begun initial plans for a new school ad- 
ministration building. The building will in- 
clude all administrative, supervisory, and 
service activities and will replace the two 
buildings now used for these purposes. 
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BRR + | age? 


Exclusive with Brunswick-Horn Folding Gym Seating 





Complete factory 





All three Brunswick-Horn factories contain the most up-to- 
date facilities to assure you the finest, most efficient product. 


control of all board manufacture 


Brunswick-Horn (and only Brunswick-Horn) 
controls the complete manufacture of seat boards 
within their own plants. 

Both flush and grooved type boards are edge- 
laminated for greater strength, safety and dura- 
bility. Lumber is flat sawn, kiln dried, re-sawn 
and turned to provide edge-grain strength. Pitch 
pockets, bad graining, and knots... all defects 
are rejected! Selected stock is electronically 


224 
See SWEET’S Ho 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


Horn Division Marion, Virginia 
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glued under pressure. Hand sanding and finish- 
ing complete the operation. 

Rail type boards are also available to allow 
free circulation of air where wall ducts exist. 

Have your Brunswick-Horn representative ex- 
plain why these, and other exclusive features, 
make Brunswick-Horn your best investment in 
gymnasium seating. Call him today. He will be 
glad to arrange a meeting at your convenience. 





How. 

















School Lands and Funds. 


Where the establishment by a board of 
education for the first time in the city of a 
zoning system with a gerrymandered district 
set up in two separate parts, designed to em- 
brace practically the entire colored population 
of the city, was brought about as a subterfuge 
to segregate Negro children who had been 
admitted to schools where only white children 
had been admitted before. such zoning was 
in violation of the law of Ohio, of a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and of the Constitution of the United States. 
— Clemons vy. The Board of Education of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, 228 F. reporter 2d 853, Ohio 

The excuse of crowding in schoolrooms can- 
not justify segregation.— Clemons v. The 
Board of Education of Hillsboro, Ohio, 228 
F. 2d 853, Ohio. 

Boards of education are not required to 
maintain the highest degree of formality in 
the conduct of proceedings on the principle 
that to do so would result in injury to the 
public, and formality or a high degree of ac- 
curacy on the part of the school trustees and 
officials is not exacted. — Lingle v. Slifer, 134 
Northeastern reporter 2d, 822, 8 Ill. App. 2d 
489, Ill. App 

A school board’s record may be amended at 
any time to show what was in fact done at 
a school board proceeding. — Lingle v. Slifer, 
131 Northeastern reporter 2d 822, 8 Ill. App 
2d 489. 

A board of education may order the clerk 
to amend the record of a previous meeting of 
the board to show the facts, even though the 


board personnel has changed and a long 
period of time has elapsed. — Lingle v. Slifer, 
131 Northeastern reporter 2d 822, 8 Ill. App. 
2 489. 


School District Property 

A municipal board of education in selecting 
a site for a new school building, acts in its 
capacity as an administrative agency of gov- 
ernment. G.S., § 115—125.— Burlington City 
Board of Education y. Allen, 91 Southeastern 
reporter 2d 180, 243 N.C. 520. 

The remodeling of a farmhouse to make 
available school-classroom facilities on the 
opening day of school was in substantial com- 
pliance with the New York statute, where 
construction was carried on in conjunction 
with a representative of the Department ot 
Education and his recommendations were fol- 
lowed, and the building was remodeled in 
accordance with the plans and recommenda- 
tions approved by the Department of Educa- 
tion, and also in view of the absence of proof 
showing the building did not meet the re- 
quirements of health and safety for children. 
N.Y. Education Law, § 408, subds. 1, 2.— 
Application of Burns, 148 N.Y.S. 2d 419, N.Y 
Sup. 

Under a California statute, making school 
districts responsible for the injury of any 
pupil resulting from the failure of their officers 
or employees to use ordinary care, a plaintiff 
may recover by proving either the existence of 
danger known to authorities who neglected to 
guard a pupil against it, or that there was an 
unknown peril which by exercise of ordinary 
care under the same circumstances a reason- 
ably prudent person would have discovered 
West’s Ann. Education Code, § 1007. — Lil- 
lenthal vy. Leandro Unified School Dist. of 
1lameda County, 293 Pacific reporter 2d 889, 
Calif. App. 











































































Teachers 

The primary purpose of the Teacher Tenure 
Act is to protect teachers from unjust dis- 
missal by arbitrary action of boards of edu- 
cation. Tenn. Code, § 2345.1 et seq Shan- 
non v. Board of Education of Kingsport, 286 
Southwestern reporter 2d 571, Tenn 

An Illinois statute which creates a new 
liability, such as the Teacher Tenure Act, 
should be strictly construed in favor of the 
board or person sought to be subjected to its 
operation. S.H.A., ch. 122, §§24~-2, 24~-3.- 
Lingle v. Slifer, 131 Northeastern reporter 2d, 
822, 8 Ill. App. 2 489. 

The Tennessee Teacher Tenure Act should 
be construed as prospective only and a public 
school teacher with three years in the sys- 
tem after the act became effective, was a 
probationary teacher and had not acquired 
tenure status under the protective provisions 
of the act and was not entitled to re-employ- 
ment as a matter of right where he was not 
reemployed at the end of the year. Tenn 
Code, §§ 2336, 2340.1, 2345.1 et seq., 2345.6, 
2345.15, 2345.17. — Shannon vy. Board of Edu- 
cation of Kingsport, 286 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 571, Tenn. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 


%& KENNETH W. Hacaman is the new 
the board at Rochester, Minn 
*% A. D. Burpette has been 
the board at Meridian, Miss., to 
H. Graham 

w Wittiam A. Amster has been re-e'ected president 
of the board at Sioux City, Iowa 

% Frank L. Dewey has been elected president of 
the board at Bronxville, N. \ 


president of 


elected president of 
succeed Mrs. Jessie 








CONCRETE 
MASONRY 


is the only building material 
offering all these features: 


VERSATILITY 


Concrete Block is available 
for both exteriors and in- 
teriors in a wide range of 
shapes, sizes and styles. 


EXCELLENT ACOUSTICS 


Concrete Masonry walls will 
absorb up to 68% of sound. 


FIRE SAFETY 


Concrete Masonry interior 
walls and partitions have 
high fire resistance. This 
means low insurance rates. 


GOOD INSULATION 


Concrete Block can 


with- 
stand extremes of heat and 
cold. 


Concrete Masonry gives 
the plus of all these features 
with the lowest in-the-wall 
cost in the building industry. 


See your local NCMA 
member for details 


National Concrete Masonry 
Association 
38 South Dearborn, Chicago 
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ARUNGTON NO. 552 MOVE-ABOUT DESKS 


THE SOME-TIMES FORGOTTEN 14%°* 


Because the seat swivels 45° in either direction, both left 
and right handed children can adjust for proper elbow rest 
and body support. In grades kindergarten to 12, an average 
of 14.7% of all students are totally or partially left handed 
for writing and other manual activities. For both the left 
and right handed, remember Arlington. 


THE SHORT AND THE TALL AND THE IN-BETWEEN * 


In every grade, body measurements of children vary amaz- 
ingly. In grade seven for example, the average height is 
62.9”, but the range is 52.4” to 73.4” with a standard devia- 
tion of 3.51”. Why make the short and the tall suffer and 
only approximate the in-between, when adjustable equip- 
ment like this Arlington desk provides desk and seat height 
adjustment for comfort and correct posture for all. 


ENTRANCE FROM EITHER SIDE 





Modern teaching often requires the grouping of desks for 
project work. Arlington swivel seat plus open-side design 
free of interfering side frame permit entrance or departure 
from either side of seat. 


To meet the needs of every school child and school room, see Arling- 
ton equipment. For complete information write for Catalog 56. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY e ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


_ @ reliable source of school seating equipment for over 50 ~ Apingon 


i *based on data from ‘‘The Functional Body Measurements of School 
a Children'’ published by the National School Service Institute. 
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A wall of new gray Weldwood Chalkboard 
helps schools and training classes save on 
equipment, on floor space, on teachers’ 
time—and students learn more. 


What it is. Unique Weldwood Chalkboard 
consists of a porcelain-on-steel face* bonded 
to strong, rigid plywood, and backed by a 
sheet of aluminum. It never needs refinish- 
ing, will never shatter, buckle, warp or 
break. It’s guaranteed for the life of the 
building in which it is installed. 






























































As a superior chalkboard— its velvety surface 
prevents chalk “‘squealing” and allows easy 
writing. Easy reading, too! 




































































United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldw 0 The Be st K wn Nome riywo d 


ynada: Weldw i Plyw J Ltd city 
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As an ever-ready projection screen—gray 
Weldwood Chalkboard ends the need for 
bulky movie and still-projection screens. 
Whole wall for a screen gives fine viewing 


from any seat, any angle. 


As a magnetic visual 
display cards, bulletins, even actual mate- 
rials can be quickly fastened to the board 


with small magnets. 


Like to know more? Ask your architect (he'll 
find details in Sweet’s) or send coupon. To 
see Chalkboard, and the Weldwood line, 
including paneling and doors, visit any of 


our 87 offices in principal cities. 


*Porcelain faces by The Bettinger Corp. 
‘ x United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 
® 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Weldwood Please send me complete details on new gray Weldwood 
CHALKBOARD Chalkboard (No. 221-U) 


A product of NAME 


Movie of a microscopic animal is projected on Weldwood Chalkboard. Biology instructor supplements 
movie with chalked notes and magnetic displays. Dark blue chalk on gray board is extra easy to read. 


New “‘teaching wall’ takes chalk, shows 
movies, holds magnetic teaching aids 


aid board—charts, 


ASBJ6-S56 


WHITE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


(Concluded from page 48) 





representative of the community to study 
school facts and to act as advisory bodies 
to the board of education The pri- 
mary responsibility for seeing that such 
citizens’ committees are formed has been 
assumed by many boards of education, but 
the history of successful groups shows that 
the initiative can be taken by any responsi- 
ble group or individual.” 

Having “an active state-wide school 
board organization in each state to provide 
leadership and an interchange of informa- 
tion for local boards of education” was 
also deemed essential by the Committee 

Twenty of the 166 discussion tables at 
the national meeting suggested that citi- 


zens’ groups be set up to encourage selec- 


tion of better qualified, nonpartisan school 
board members. 


Post-Conference Responsibilities 
School administrators and board mem- 
bers will find many helpful suggestions 
and points for debate besides those cov- 
ered in this article in the 126-page report 
of the President's Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education now being 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 40 cents a copy 

A seven-page summary statement includ- 
ing seven fundamental recommendations of 
the Committee may be obtained free en 
request in limited quantities from the 
Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, Room 4054, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Building — South, Washington 25, D. C 
For copies of a particular state or terri- 
torial conference report, write to the state 
department of education in the state con- 
cerned. 

A related tool of use in promoting in- 
creased understanding of basic school prob- 
lems is the portfolio on Education’s Meet- 
ing at the Summit, issued by the National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
priced at $1. Each of the nine individual 
items in this kit may also be ordered 
separately at nominal rates in the quantity 
needed 

In addition to the text of the final re- 
ports of delegate opinion on the six White 
House Conference agenda topics, this port- 
folio contains the addresses made to the 
meeting by President Eisenhower, Vice- 
President Nixon, Secretary of Health 
Education, and Welfare Folsom, U. S 
Commissioner of Education Brownell, Con- 
ference Chairman Neil McElroy, and J 
G. Stratton, past president, National School 
Boards Association as well as a summing 
up of the Conference itself by Fred M 
Hechinger, education editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, and a roundup of 
follow-up suggestions. 

The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation and its allied preparatory state and 
local conferences, according to U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Samuel M. Brow- 
nell, “has made an over-all impact on the 
thinking of American citizens generally 
about education that will make possible 
action and support for action locally, on a 
state basis, and by the Federal Government 
on a scale hitherto impossible.” 
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TO WHOM IT DOESACONCERN ... 


& 


To Teachers: 


Since your concern is training 
students to be the best typists 
possible, here's important 
news to help you in your job: 
impartial school tests have 
proved students type faster and 
more accurately on any type- 
writer — including manuals — 
when they have been trained 
on the IBM Electric! 


- 


TO IBM ELECTRICS 
IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE 


~ 


»- 


To Principals: 
Naturally, you are concerned 
with the efficient use of staff 
and equipment. Because the 
IBM helps simplify, or even 
eliminate, complicated stroking 
and carriage-return drills, 
teachers can concentrate on 
over-all typewriting profi- 
ciency, thus better preparing 
students for business! 





To Superintendents: 
One of your most important 
concerns is “how much?” The 
IBM representative can show 
you why the IBM is such a 
good buy because it has such a 
low per-student cost. Remem- 
ber, the IBM gives students 
better training in less time— 
gives schools longer, more re- 
liable performance! 


To School Boards: 
From your experience in the 
business world, you know 
about the growing trend to 
electrics. Most students will be 
required to use electric type- 
writers in their careers. Why 
not train them on the one 
they'll be most likely to use— 
the favorite electric by far in 
business—the IBM! 


ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS| ... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 








International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Cohoole count 


...for Sound Projectors 


an amateur can operate 
like a professional 


Pupils, teachers... everyone picks up that “professional” touch 
fast because it’s so easy to operate an RCA 16mm Projector. 
Set-up is quick and film goes like a breeze through the Thread- 
Easy path. Flip the switch . . . the show’s under way with steady 
pictures and clear sound faithfully reproduced. Turn the job 
over with confidence even to younger elementary pupils. 


RCA precision-manufacturing builds dependable performance 
into these rugged Projectors. It will be smooth, quiet per- 
formance, too... with minimum maintenance even though 
thousands of different hands operate your Projector. 


If your needs call for a really compact projector, your machine 
is the single-case RCA Junior. For extra big-audience 
sound power, equip your school with the RCA Senior 
featuring speaker in a separate case. Ask your RCA 
Audio-Visual Dealer to show you both... and to 
demonstrate all the RCA quality features which add up 
to the kind of dependability schools require. Or, perhaps 
you'd prefer RCA 16mm Projector details in ready-reference 
brochure form. Mail the coupon above... right away! 
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Radio Corporation of America 
Department F-6, Building 15-1 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me the complete story on 


—__RCA 400 Projectors 
____RCA Sound Systems for Schools 





on RCA 


...for Sound Systems 
expertly planned to serve 
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administrators, teachers and students 


It’s a far more efficient school building—more adaptable to 
flexible scheduling, too—with an RCA Sound System. Adminis- 
trators, teachers, pupils can be contacted at a moment’s notice. 
Teachers can broaden classroom outlook; school-wide activities 
flow more smoothly. 


Each RCA Sound Console—available in single or dual channel 
is a master Communications control center, engineered and 
specially designed for school use. From your console, you call 
any room singly or any combination of outlets. Contact the 
whole building witha flip of the “‘all-call” switch. If desired, 

you Can arrange speakers in your classrooms that allow 
two-way conversation. And your RCA Sound Console is 
completely versatile because it comes equipped with three- 
speed phonograph, AM-FM radio or tape recorder. 

The knowledge and facilities of an RCA Distributor of Engi- ‘ 
neered Sound back your RCA Sound System from earliest 
planning stages. He skillfully supervises installation; he’ll be 
ready with the same aid and advice should expansion become 
necessary. An interesting brochure completely describes the 
dependable quality of RCA School Sound Systems. Drop the 
above coupon in the mail to start your copy on its way to you 
very quickly! 


SOUND AND AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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“Compiled May 7, 1956 ‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce and Labor 
‘Dodge figure for 37 states east of Rocky Mts imerican Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 

211 states west of Rocky Mts ®*U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

'Bond buyer 'U. S. Dept 
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SCHOOL FINANCE 





School Building Construction'. Piwawanes ..Apr., 16956 $202,896,000 $225,489,000 
School Building Construction?. . A eee .Apr., 1956 $- 26,327,128 $ 24,067,089 
Total School Bond Sales*.. seer .....-.-Mar., 1956 $208,700,628 $143,815,793 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds .Apr. 19, 1956 2.72% 2.64% 
New Construction Expenditures* - Mar., 1956 $234,000,000 $227 ,000,000 
Construction Cost Index®..... . .Apr., 1956 628 625 
Educational Building, Valuation‘ ; .+++-Jan., 1956 $107,S00,000 $ 94,300,000 
Wholesale Price Index®........ May 1, 1956 113.8 112.9 

U. S. Consumer’s Prices‘ : : .Feb., 1956 114.6 114.6 
Population of the U. S.7..... ....Mar. 1, 1956 167,181,000 166,738,000 






































































Ageless beauty . . . matchless 
durability ... easy maintenance 
are yours when you specify slate! 











Only a product of Nature can 
take hard usage so well. Slate 
has all the qualities you look for 
when you build... it is strong, 
sanitary, non-absorptive . . .will 
not contract or expand. Main- 
tenance is low under normal 
usage . . . past performances 
show that slate outlasted the 
buildings in which it was installed. 
Never more in vogue than it is 
today, slate’s neutral color and 
smooth finish create a fine, sub- building. Then for unending 
dued effect when used in com- beauty and durability, be sure 
bination with the strong, clean... specify slate. Complete infor- 
colors so popular in modern mation available on specific 
classroom decor. properties of slate. 







































Consider the many places where 
slate can be used in the school 































































































For Your Protection Insist on Slate Quarried in Pennsylvania, U.S.A 

















STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. > 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD co. 


PEN ARGYL PENNSYLVANIA 
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500 million years in the making 


































SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of March, 1956, per 
manent school bonds for school construction 
were sold in the amount of $208,700,628. The 
largest sales were made in 


California $43,269,000 Nebraska $ 3,750,000 
Colorado 30,800,000 New Jersey 5,757,000 
Delaware 4,260,000 New York 24,804,000 
Illinois 4,027,000 Ohio 6,284,350 
Massachusetts 5,512,000 Pennsylvania 10,585,000 
Michigan 10,799,000 Texas 18,147,116 
Minnesota 8,565,000 Washington 3,570,000 


As of April 19, 1956, the average yield of 
20 bonds was 2.72 per cent. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of April, 1956, con 
tracts were let in 11 western states for 81 
school buildings to cost $26,327,128. Addi 
tional projects, numbering 141 schools, were 
reported in preliminary stages, to cost $74, 
579,660. 

During the month of April, 1956, contracts 
were let in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun 
tains for the erection of 724 school buildings, 
at a total contract valuation of $202,896,000 


SCHOOL BONDS 


*% A bond issue of $6,800,000 has been old by 
the independent school district No. 89, of Oklahoma 
County, Okla., at an interest cost of 2.886 per cent 
The bonds were priced on reoffering, at yields ranging 
from 2.2 to 2.8 per cent 

% Shelby County, Tenn., has set May 21 for the 
sale of $3,000,000 of school bonds 

% Abingdon, Va. The Washington County Board 
of Supervisors has approved a proposed $4,500,000 
bond issue. 

% San Leandro, Calif. Voters have approved a 
$6,000,000 bond issue for new school construction 
% Shawnee, Kans. Voters of Shawnee-Mission high 
school district have approved a $4,000,000 bond issue 
for a new high school. 

% Livonia, Mich. The voters have approved an 
$8,000,000 school bond issue for school construction 
purposes. The program calls for six elementary 
schools, two junior high schools, additions to the 
high school, and improvements to existing structures 
% The Chesterfield County, Va., board of super- 
visors has approved the school board’s request for 
a $3,500,000 bond issue for school building im- 
provements. A referendum will be called shortly to 
place the bond issue before the voters 

%& Phoenix, Ariz The voters have approved a 
$2,100,000 bond issue for school construction pur 
poses. The program calls for the purchase of a 
site for new elementary school, an addition for the 
union high school, and an expansion of the proposed 
high schools 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 
% The Fairfax County, Va., school board has set 
up a budget of $12,000,000 for 1956 

% Memphis, Tenn. The board of education budget 
of $13,590,000 has been approved for 1956 

% The Hamilton County, Tenn., board has adopted 
a budget of $3,770,000 

*® Cleveland, Ohio. Adopted $38,397,540 for 1956. 


POLL FAVORS SCHOOL AID 


By a vote of 2 to 1, voters who have 
been following the proposals in Congress to 
authorize federal aid to schools, say they 
would like to see the bill passed even though 
some money is given to Southern states 
where racial segregation is practiced 

In a nationwide survey, by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, the voters said 
they favor the bill designed to eliminate the 
classroom shortage, while 32 per cent say 
they are opposed to any money being given 
to states resisting the Supreme Court’s ruling 
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SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 


“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right’s mobility 
and rapid assembly!" 


Stairways are 
taken in stride 
. legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
able for per- 
fect leveling of 
platform. 
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Write for 
descriptive 
circular! 


“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


er 666 7 
UP-RIGHT” scaFFoLps . | 

DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA aeterere rece: eagle 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities anivane Say 
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Heating, V 
1956 
Prepared by the Research Staff. Cloth, 1696 pp., 

$12. American Society of Heating and Air Conditioning 

Engineers, 62 Worth St., New York 13, N 
This is the 34th annual issue of a Guide which 

has become an indispensable work of reference for 

that vast company of engineers, manufacturers, and 
installation ‘irms known as the heating and air con- 
ditioning industry. As in previous years, the technical 
data are listed under seven sections, in 53 chapters, 
and present the basic theory, the mathematics, the 
psychological and physical human reactions, and the 
practical procedures and devices which represent 
standard practice in the United States. The newest 
research concerning such matters as the heat trans- 
mission coefficients of building materials; the vast 
improvements made in hot water heating systems, and 
in radiators and convectors; the newest practice in 
unit cooling installations and central systems of air 
conditioning, are restated in comprehensive form. 

A completely new approach to automatic controls 

and other important technical items which have been 

substantially changed age presented. Some five chap- 
ters have been almost completely rewritten. As 
formerly, the final one third of the book is devoted 
to condensed catalog information, provided by leading 
manufacturers of heating and air conditioning devices. 

As in previous years, it is necessary to repeat that 
the book is an indispensable work in the office of the 
school business manager of city school systems. 


Air Conditioning Guide, 


The School Board Policy Guide 

By John W. Gilbaugh. Paper, 93 pp., $2.00. Modern 
Education Publishers, Manhattan, Kans. 

This book presents in five chapters, a statement of 
widely accepted principles and practices in city school 
administration. Chapter I outlines the fundamental 
organization of school systems; Chapter II describes 
the legal, policy-making, and administrative roles of 
the board of education. Chapter III defines the field 
of service of the schocl superintendent as chief execu- 
tive, and day-to-day manager of the city school sys- 
tem. Chapter IV describes widely accepted procedures 


HOME MAKING 
LABORATORY 
AND ART ROOM 
FURNITURE 


For more than sixty yeats Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and 


in the several areas of work in which the board and 
the superintendent are closely related. A special sec- 
tion in this chapter is given personnel practices 
applied to certified and noncertified staffs, budgets, 
and the financial management of the school system. 
Chapter V outlines a comprehensive but exceedingly 
brief set of school policies and requirements for 
smaller school systems. The sequence of materials 
follows the widely accepted practice of utilizing widely 
accepted practices of ideals, of local requirements not 
common to all cities, and setting up the regulations 
to include organization, duties of the board of educa- 
tion and of the professional staff. A chapter “general 
information” is devoted to the use of school facilities 
and salary schedules. The recommendations of the 
book should be most helpful to boards of education 
which are working out a new set of regulations from 
scratch 


American Universities and Colleges 

Edited by Mary Irwin. 7th ed., 1956, cloth, 1210 
pp., $12. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 

This is the seventh edition of the 
higher education in the United States, published by 
the universities and colleges united under the title 
of American Council on Education. The book offers 
carefully detailed descriptions of 969 accredited col- 
leges and universities and lists practically all significant 
aspects of their educational work, faculty, students, 
tuition, and fiscal facts, special areas of instruction, 
housing, etc. The year book makes clear that since 
1890 the enrollment of graduate students has risen 
from 2382 to 280,155 in 1954. The total enrollment 
of all institutions of higher education grew from 
52,286 in 1869-70 to 2,720,929 in 1955. The most 
interesting growth was that of the summer schools, 
which increased from an enrollment of 132,489 in 
1919 to 890,118 in 1955. Similar growth is recorded 
in the book in the fields of research, extension work, 
and university press activities. While: seven men re- 
ceived the doctorate in 1861 a total of 8840 men 
and women were granted doctor’s degrees in 1955. 

In addition to chapters devoted to the high lights 
of the evolution and present status of higher educa- 
tion in the United States, a valuable phase of the 
book is devoted to summaries of the programs of 
professional education and listings of the special in- 
stitutions in which the professions and _ technical 
occupations are serviced 

The body of the book is devoted to outline descrip- 
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design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- 
quirements of school furniture under actual working conditions, have built 
into each piece of equipment a quality and workability that has made 
Peterson the leading choice of educators for many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any problem you may have ... or if 
you prefer, write on your letterhead for our illustrated catalog. 


teonarn PETERSON «co., inc. 


1224 FULLERTON AVENUE, 






CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








tive statements provided by the 969 institutions, 
with emphasis on requirements, fields of work, fees, 
etc. The book is the authoritative guide of 


American 
higher education W.C.B 


Board Policies of San Gabriel, Calif., 

School District 

Paper, 79 pp. Board of Education of San Gabriel 
School District, San Gabriel, Calif. 

A statement of policies for the school board and 
the administration in the efficient operation of the 
school system. The booklet provides an outline of 
the official operating policies of the board, including 
responsibilities, organization, meetings, procedure, and 
records; administrative organization, including superin- 
tendents, principals, office hours, and salaries; certifi- 
cated personnel, including selection, appointment, 
tenure, professional growth, duties, salaries, and retire- 
ment; classified personnel, including qualifications, 
compensation, hours of work, leaves of absence, per- 
sonnel records, and dismissals; pupils, including ad- 
mission, placement, duties and rights, discipline, home 
instruction, case studies, and home instruction; finance 
and transportation, including use of buildings, finance, 
insurance and bonds, expenditures, transportation, li- 
mitations, and authority. 


Principals’ Salary Patterns 

By Educational Research Service, 
40 pp., $2. National Education 
ington 6, D.C 

This report provides the first workable analysis of 
the typical schedules for classifying and compensating 
principals in elementary and secondary schools. It 
sets up eight types of separate schedules for prin- 
cipals and eight schedules stated as differentials above 
the classroom teachers’ salaries. It also takes up the 
nonclassified pattern which lacks the specific use of 
the elements of size of school, amount of preparation, 
plus years of experience. The report seems to indicate 
a Satisfactory range of 
conditions 


NEA 
Association, 


Paper, 
Wash- 


salaries for present economic 


Retreat from Learning 

By Joan Dunn. Cloth, 224 pp. David McKay Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

In this book a high school teacher expresses her 
bitter regret that she was unable to do 
job in teaching. While she reports a dramatic in- 
sight into important aspects of the failure of high 
schools, the present reader suggests that the author’s 
failure as such is largely a personal one, 
she has been unwilling to carry on and 
dedicated long-time battle against conditions 

The book as a whole, has a serious criticism of 
the social situation in the large city, where the 
family, the city, the school, and the church haven't 
been able to constructively deal with the children 


a constructive 


because 
make a 





Specifications for Gymnasium Floor Finishes 
Paper, 4 pp. Free. Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicogo 1, Ill 
This series of specifications is based on 12 
intended to provide 
appearance, etc 


tests, 


satisfactory wear, 


conditions 





Conference Sense 


Paper, 32 pp., 25 cents 


NAVPERS 911 Govern- 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 
A useful book suggesting attitudes and procedures 
which will insure good sense and effectiveness in 
official conferences. Worth studying by every school 


board committee member 


Costs Per Pupil in Ohio Exempted Village School 
Districts 
Compiled by W. R 


Flesher and P. K. Howells. 
Paper, 15 pp. Bureau of 


Educational Research, Ohio 


State University, Columbus, Ohio 
This twenty-first report of the Bureau of Re- 
search is an analysis of school expenditures of all 


exempted village school districts of Ohio for 1954-55. 






Orientation Handbook 
Metuchen, N. J., Public Schools. Paper, 19 pp. 
Published by the board of education, Metuchen, N. J. 
A handbook for the teachers, containing the school 
calendar, school procedures, 
room procedures 


personnel, and class- 


Our Schools 

16 pp. Issued by the board of education, Roslyn, 
N. Y. 

This attractive booklet is an outline of the budget 
for the Roslyn public schools and is in a sense an 
educational and financial review of the year 1955-56. 
The facts are presented vividly and frankly. The pro- 
vocative front cover tells exactly where the school 
dollar will be spent. 
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Prevent wall crash 


accidents in gyms 
and class rooms! 


ofl A \g 


Attractive 


SAFE-WAL 


Rubber-cushioned Vinyl-covered 


WAINSCOT 


A new development—already proved 
in scores of schools everywhere— 
designed especially to guard against 
injuries from body impact against walls 
of multi-purpose play rooms and 
gymnasiums. 
Sound-absorbing and sanitary, 
handsome SAFE-WAL costs 
no more than many types 
of hard surface wainscoting— 
eliminates costly wall 
protective mats, tile or 
terra cotta facing. 


wood paneling, 








































plaster, other 
wall finishes—is easy 







° i. 
to install over rough 


walls—is resistant to dirt, grease and 
moisture—requires no 
maintenance except occasional 
cleaning. Made in tan, 
green or gray. 





, 
f 


Ask for complete brochure 


Section thru SAFE-WAL shows d rable cons truc 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! tion. Standard panels are 2'0" wide 
n.d. as Ah 60” high. Filler panels are " wide 
sizes made on order. Cutouts around switch plates 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. fountains, other wail elements, are easily, neatly 
3578 DE KALB ST. ° ST. LOUIS 18, MO. Poe Cae St Crean 
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EDUCATION BY WILL 


(Continued from page 5) 
in Russian international policy which have 
occurred in recent months and are going on 
right now. 

Mr. Benton concludes that “if an uneasy 
truce in the use of force between nations 
is now in the offing, for the next decade 
or the next century, the competitive strug- 
gle in the field of ideas will remain.” He 
believes we should use such a truce to 
strengthen our own position educationally 
and culturally so that we “can be of help 
to human beings everywhere in the develop- 
ment of their own freedoms and well- 
being.” This is a tremendous challenge. It 
needs to be more fully discussed, more 
widely understood, and more adequately 
met than any of our present efforts indi- 
cate. 


Our Weapon of Offense 


In the preamble to its “Statement of 
Beliefs and Policies,” the National School 
Boards Association, Inc., is on record as 
believing that “our universal system of free 
public education is literally the nation’s 
first line of defense and the greatest con- 
structive force in the possession of the 
American people for the preservation of 
their freedoms and the advancement of 
the democratic way of life.” 

In the light of the Benton report, I 
venture to suggest that our educational 
system “by will” is and must be far more 
than a “line of defense”; it must be a 
“weapon of offense” with which we equip 
our people to compete both at home and 





abroad with a Soviet system that “milks 
the best out of all available brains” and 
then “channels them into the usages of the 
State.” 

In America we are dedicated to the 
policy that our military might shall be used 
solely for defense and never for offense, 
and this is right and just. But in the 
battle for men’s minds, which though blood- 
less may be no less deadly, must we not 
prepare ourselves to attack as well as to 
defend, to be equipped to promote our 
ideas of personal integrity, freedom, jus- 
tice, and self-government among all the 
peoples of the earth who long for a peaceful 
world based on those principles. 


What Must We Do? 

With this new emphasis on the unparal- 
leled importance of education in the years 
ahead, what are the lessons we must take 
to heart and apply with ever increasing 
strength and effectiveness? I suggest the 
following among others that may occur to 
you: 

1. We need a clearer definition of the 
fundamental relationships between our sys- 
tem of universal public education and the 
future of our democratic republic and a 
free society. 

Many efforts have been made and are 
constantly being made both by educators 
and by laymen to arrive at some simple 
and effective way of stating these relation- 
ships so that the masses of our people will 
grasp their importance and rise to their 
support. These efforts have not made very 
conspicuous progress. While it is probably 


true that there is now greater public in- 
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New simplicity of design achieves 
style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. | 
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End Hot Water Complaints » Stop Wa 
due to OVER-heated water 

Install Powers No. 11 Self-operated 

temperature regulators. They pre- 

vent OVER-heated water, often pay 

back their cost 3 to 6 times a year 

and give years of reliable service. 





terest in the schools than at any time in 
our memory, we still have hardly begun 
to reach a majority of the population in 
any convincing way. We must keep working 
toward this goal with renewed vigor and 
determination, and it would help if some 
better ways could be found to pool our 
efforts. 

2. This pooling of effort, this pulling 
together toward common goals is perhaps 
the greatest problem we face in the field 
of public education. In this country, as 
we all know, the control of education is 
vested in the states which in turn delegate 
much of the responsibility to boards of 
education in local school districts. The 
total picture of American education, there- 
fore, is like a great mosaic made up of 
thousands upon thousands of separate 
pieces. How to help each piece — each 
school board, each school staff, each school 
community —to see the total picture and 
to make the greatest possible contribution 
to the total need is one of our most im- 
portant and most puzzling challenges. For 
we cannot do it “by order’ from some 
central authority, and would not do it that 
way if we could. We have to do it by 
developing a “combined will” among our 
people, so well informed, so clearly con- 
vinced, so firmly determined that it results 
in a united, concentrated, effective program. 

3. Our system of education, decentralized 
though it be, is still too much of a mass 
production process with too little emphasis 
on individual capacities and needs. This is 
because we try to do more with the means 
we provide than those means will permit 


(Concluded on page 7 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 


Patents are pending on all the pieces of the Heywood - Wakefield 
Trim Line design. Heywood -Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 














hey are simple to in- 
stall, dependable, economical. Write for 
Bulletin 329, prices and full information 
about this quality regulator. (c16) 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Skokie, Ill. ¢ Offices in 60 Cities ¢ See Your Phone Book 


Over 60 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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Daisies won't tell. So maybe we should 


The popularity of Royal Standards with typing 
teachers is like one continuous Valentine’s Day 
from September to June. 

Year after year, too. 

The reasons are as obvious as a zebra at the 
Kentucky Derby. 

Royal Standards are easier to teach on. Easier 
for the pupil to learn on, too. That makes it easier 
on everybody. 

Royal also offers every one of you a wealth of 
teaching aids.* They are right on the button... 
pedagogically correct ... and new. AND FREE! 

And most important, Royal offers you the finest, 
most rugged precision writing machine built. Just 
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means you’ve got all your Royals working all the 
time, every class. 


Yes, it’s a real love affair between teachers and 
Royal Standards. So real that daisies won’t tell. 
Thought we’d better. Everybody ought to know 
how popular Royal Standards are. 


*Write to “The School Dept., Royal Typewriter Company, 
Port Chester, N. Y.”’ 


ROYAL standard 


ELECTRIC * PORTABLE * Roytype™ business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 








The dependability of Dodge School Buses is 
looked upon by those responsible for American 
school children as a safety factor that goes far 
beyond the usual safety requirements. 


You can be sure, when your school bus is a Dodge, 
that it incorporates the newest and finest ad- 
vances in school bus design and engineering, and 
that it has been built with the care and extra 
strength traditional with Dodge products. You 


can be sure that it meets or exceeds all safety NEW “TOWN WAGON’ FOR SMALLER SCHOOLS 


standards recommended by the National Con- 
ference on School Bus Standards. 


Your Dodge dealer will tell you why a Dodge 
School Bus can promise you low-cost, dependable 
transportation, year after year. See him soon. 


Also for larger schools as a feeder bus. Strongly 
built body on rugged Dodge !4-ton truck chassis. 
Wide seats comfortably accommodate eight 
adults. Rear seat easily removed, providing 90 
cu. ft. of cargo space. Two separate braking 
systems for extra safety. Powered with either 
the thrifty six-cylinder engine or the famed 
Power-Dome V-8. 


DODGE vob-Ritd' School Bus Chassis 


School Bus Chassis for Bodies Accommodating 30, 36, 48, 54, 60, and 66 Passengers 


co SS 
—Aooooocooy | 
. | 
MODEL GSE, GS8—153" WB | MODEL HS6, HS#—193" WB ) MODEL HS6, HS8—217” WB ) MODEL HHS6, HHS8—217" WB 


10,500 and 12,000 Ibs. GV.W | 14,500 and 16,000 Ibs. G.V.W. , 14,500 and 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 30 and 36 pupils For 48 pupils For 54 pupils | 
I 





MODEL KS8—236" WB 
17,000 and 18,000 Ibs. G.V.W. | 17,500 and 21,000 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 54 pupils For 60 pupils 


MODEL KS8—254" WB 
21,000 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 66 pupils 
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STEEL FURNITURE AND LOCKER 


MODERN IN STYLE... BUILT FOR SERVICE 
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ASE Quality — Cheaper By The Year As The Years Go By 


ASE Steel School Furniture keeps that “like-new” look year after year. Quality 
built for service and efficiency. Withstands the wear and tear of youthful ac- 
tivity. Bonderite treated to assure a lustrous permanent finish . . . anchors paint 
to metal, provides a corrosion-resistant surface. Lastingly beautiful and always 
in style. For classrooms, offices and libraries. Lockers for halls, locker rooms, 


field houses. Let us assist you in your planning. Write for information today. 


No. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 


5401 FILE 
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Drafting 
Chair 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT II 
__ Aurora, Minois 
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EDUCATION BY WILL 


(Concluded from page 72) 


doing well. We must provide larger staffs 
and more facilities so that it will be pos- 
sible to give each student the preparation 
which will best fit him to make his maxi- 
mum contribution as a self-supporting, self- 
respecting, self-governing citizen. 

We have been increasingly concerned 
with helping the handicapped, and rightly 
so, but we should be even more concerned 
to develop our superior people who must 
become leaders in science and technology, 
in business and industry, in education and 
culture, in government and international 
relations. In this area the Communists are 
rapidly outdistancing us. Mr. Benton says 
that in Russia there is already nearly 
double the “post-high school enrollment”’ 
that we have in the United States and 
that “about 90 per cent of all students in 
these higher institutions are on _ state 
scholarships.” We know that in the United 
States only about half of our high school 
graduates capable of profiting by advanced 
preparation ever get to an institution of 
higher education. Failure to develop our 
most able young people to the fullest 
measure of their potentialities may turn 
out to be a costly waste of talent and 
man power if we do not speedily correct 
the situation. 

4. It should be obvious that we must 
be prepared to invest a much higher per- 
centage of our national income in public 
education and all related agencies of cul- 
tural development. Recently the report of 
the White House Conference on Education 


SLATEBESTOS 
CHALKBOARD 


The First Chalkboard of Its 
Kind — and Still the Best 


Fine legible writing surface 
in Black or Litegreen. Clean 
smooth erasing. 


Guaranteed for the life of 
the building. 


SLATEB ESTOS 


\ubestos 


Slatebestos is 4 
inch thick; for 3/16 
inch thickness, ask 
about Nubestos. 


stated that we should be spending twice as 
much as we now are. But how strongly do 
the American people as a whole believe 
this, and what must be done to help them 
to understand the necessity, and to be will- 
ing to pay the bill? The Benton Report, 
if it could be widely distributed, inter- 
preted, and discussed, might make an im- 
portant contribution toward this goal. 

5. Corollary to the question of the 
financing of education, especially of tax 
supported education, is the relationship 
it bears to other services of government 
with which under present conditions it 
too often has to compete to its serious 
disadvantage. Education is a creative, con- 
structive process. It differs in this respect 
from services which are largely regulatory, 
disciplinary, and corrective (police, fire, 
welfare, sanitation, etc.). How long will it 
take us as a people to see that if we were 
to double our investment in education and 
do the things we could do to help each 
individual to normal, healthy, happy, effec- 
tive living, our bills for delinquency, penal 
institutions, mental hospitals, illness, acci- 
dents, and a whole host of preventable 
conditions would be reduced far more than 
the added cost of adequate education. The 
chances are that we could actually save 
two dollars for every added dollar spent 
if we had vision and faith to deal in 
futures to this extent. 

6. We need to make greater use than 
we have yet planned or imagined of tech- 
nical aids to education and the cultural 
development of our people — film strips, 
motion pictures, radio, television, the press, 
magazines, books, and all other media of 


Get details 
and samples 
from your 
architect or 
direct. 


Write today 
for details 
in Catalog 780 F 


communication 
vidually and en masse. It is pathetic to 
note, for example, how slowly and under 
what handicaps educational television is 
developing when it might become so much 
more effective with more adequate support. 

These are some of the ways in which 
we can strengthen our “will” to educate 
our children and ourselves most effectively 
on the side of freedom and self-govern- 
ment as opposed to those who believe they 
can “order” the education of people for 
purposes of the state without regard for 
the rights and integrity of individuals. A 
tremendous struggle for control of the 
minds of men lies ahead. If we believe that 
1 well-trained free mind is superior to a 
well-trained indoctrinated one, let us not 
fail to make certain that free minds in 
our America have abundant opportunities 
for maximum development. Then, in time 
to come, their influence will be felt around 
the world. 


for reaching people indi- 
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NEA ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Dr. Frank W. Hub- 
bard, former director 
of the NEA Research 
Division, has been ap- 
pointed the new assist- 
ant executive secretary 
of the National Educa- 
tion Association. In this 
capacity, he will direct 
the information services 
of the NEA. Dr. Hub- 
bard is a veteran of 
30 years service with 
the association. 


Superior Fire Tube Steam Generators 
are completely factory assembled and 
tested. Capacities range from 20 to 600 
b.h.p. for steam or hot water heating and 
for industrial applications requiring pres- 
sures to 250 p.s.i. Built-in induced draft 
and full 5 sq. ft. of heating surface per 
b.h.p. provides efficient operation firing 
oil, gas or both. 


for performance you can BA NK on 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1900 Narragansett 


e Chicago 39 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
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Chen are students, teachers and classrooms. In fact, operation of the physical 
plant has collapsed. But, the fire that destroyed the physical structure could 
not touch the school’s vital records. Why? Because those records were protected 
at their point-of-use in Remington Rand certified, insulated equipment. 

Within this insulated Mobile Kardex unit vital student history records 
remained intact... records that will help to implement temporary facilities... 
maintain the school’s program... and, provide the necessary administrative 
information to continue operations. 

Student history records, census records, inventories, and other accessory Remington Rand Mobile Safe-Kardex Unit 
records, that are the custodial responsibility of school officials, need protection rigs teehee: oS eran 
at their point-of-use. Every day 12 schools in the U.S. burn! If fire strikes your certified insulated equipment for ‘‘point-of- 
school during school hours when vital records are in use (as nearly half of all ee ae ee eee 
fires do) would your records survive? How long would your fire last? 


You can get the answers to these important questions with a Remington Rand 
SCHOOL RECORDS FIRE HAZARD CALCULATOR. In minutes you'll know whether 


you have the record protection your school requires, whether you need more 
and, if so, how much and of what kind. 


For free copy, write Remington Rand, Room 1643, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. Ask for Fire Hazard Calculator — SC745 and Booklet 
“Burning Facts”— $C731.1. 


{SION OF SPERRY 
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CLEAR PLASTIC TUMBLER 


4 break-resistant clear plastic tumbler, called 
the Starlane tumbler, has been added to the 
Cloverlane line of melamine dinnerware manu- 
factured by Chicago Molded Products Corp., 
Chicago 51, Ill. Designed specifically for mass 
feeding operations, this tumbler is not only 





Break-Resistant Dinner Ware 


shatterproof but it is also lightweight, easy 
to handle and stack. The outside of the tum- 
bler has attractive fluting which minimizes 
scoring. It is available in three sizes: the 5-oz 
fruit-juice tumbler, the 9'4-o0z. water tumbler, 
and the 12-oz. ice-tea tumbler 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 058) 


WARDROBE-STORAGE CABINET 


A convenient, combination wardrobe-storage 
cabinet that will hold both classroom supplies 
and the personal belongings and clothing of 
the teacher has been introduced by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago 5, 
Ill. The wardrobe portion of the cabinet 
measures 7134 in. high, 47% in. wide, and 
23 in. deep. It has a hat shelf and hanger-bar 
combination which adjusts in height for the in- 
dividual teacher, and a chrome-framed, plate- 
glass mirror. The 30-in. storage area is pro- 
vided with five adjustable shelves for handling 
of books, paper, or other classroom supplies. 
This area of the cabinet may be altered fur- 
ther by adding more shelves or two standard- 
size file drawers for storage of student records. 
The file drawers operate on full extension 
arms equipved with nylon bearing surfaces 
The two full-size doors have magnetic catches 
which permit independent operation. They may 
be locked when the cabinet is not in use 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 059) 


WIDE PROJECTION SCREENS 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago 8, 
Ill. has introduced a complete line of portable 
tripod, wall-hanging, and frame-type projec- 
tion screens designed to accommodate the 
rapidly growing field of wide-screen photog- 
raphy. They have made available tripod screens 
for use in projecting extra-wide pictures in 
sizes up to 96 in. and wall and ceiling screens 
in standard sizes from 5 in. A lightweight, 
aluminum frame, in sizes from 4 in. by 10 in. 
to 8 in. by 29 in. is quickly and easily as- 
sembled on-the-spot for professional or very 
large audience showings and can be either 
“flown” from an auditorium ceiling or used as 
a floor screen with its self-contained legs 
Avaliable with Radiant matte-white, glass- 
beaded or Superama Silver fabric, the sereen 
is ideal for all types of projection. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 060) 
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TV STUDY-HALL MONITOR 


Study-hall supervising is a thing of the past 
for the teachers at New London High School, 
New London, Wis. A closed-circuit television 
study-hall monitoring system has been set up 
at the school by General Precision Laboratory, 
Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y. The system, believed 
to be the first of its kind in the nation, con 
s‘sts of a 9-in. television camera weighing only 


5 lb., its lens trained on the 100 seats in the 


Pf 


¥ 




































































Camera Replaces Teacher 


second-floor study hall. The 17-in. television 
monitor is located in the school’s general office 
on the first floor. Coaxial cable, concealed in 
the ventilating ducts in the walls, connects 
camera and monitor. The superintendent’s and 
principal’s secretaries take turns glancing at 
the monitor from time to time 


while con- 
ducting their office work. The school’s public- 
address system links the study hall and the 
office. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 061) 


ALUMINUM WINDOW WALL 

A new partition to partition aluminum win- 
dow wall with sliding glass inserts has been 
developed bv Luria Building Products, Inc., 










Bristol, Pa 
514 ft 
to be the largest horizontal sliding wall ever 


Manufactured in heights up to 
with widths as required, it is believed 


designed. It was styled for use in apartment 
houses, office buildings, schools, hospitals, and 
other large structures where large windows or 
long lines of continuous windows are desired 
It should help eliminate risky and expensive 
exterior window washing and glazing. The 
vents, sliding in stainless-steel weatherstripping 
on nylon roller bearings, 
tion of the window. They 
desired 


provide easy opera 
may be removed if 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 062) 


V-LEG FOLDING TABLE 


A new folding table that provides maximum 
leg room and seating 
nounced by Barricks Mfg. Co., Chicago, II 
Persons seated at the extreme ends of this 
table, called the Pedestal “V-Leg” table, find 
no obstruction for their feet or knees. The 


comfort has been an 


V-leg is close to the center and the sturdy 
tubular-steel base is flush with the floor. Legs 
are of 1%-in. welded tubular steel with 
smoothly finished tops of Duron, Weytex, 
Formica, or Pionite plastic or plywood. They 
lock into position automatically and remain 
firmly locked. To fold, a light finger touch 
releases the lock, permitting legs to be folded 
with a simple one-hand motion. The “Leg 
lock.” controlled by a heavy-duty 10-coil 
torsion spring, is unconditionally guaranteed 
for 10 years 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 063) 


COLORFUL VINYL WALL COVERING 


Kalistron, a durable vinyl! wall covering ma 


terial manufactured by U. S. Plywood Corp 
New York 36, N. Y., was recently made 
available in twenty new colors. These include 
flame, pastel green, tile, white grape, black, 


charcoal, olive, brick, maize, cocoa, blue spruce, 
citron, sunset orange, Riviera blue, chocolate, 
and ivory. They are all available in two em- 
bossed textures: Textured Weave and leather- 


like Spanish grain, which eliminate any 
“plastic look” from the material. Kalistron, a 
calendered sheeting made by fusing colored 


lacquer to the underside of a clear vinyl sheet, 
is fire resistant and easy to maintain. It has 
1 suédelike flocking on the back side which 
facilitates installation 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 064) 


easy 


LIBRARIAN’S SHELF-DESK 


John E. Sjostrom Co., Inc., Philadelphia has 
introduced a new multilevel library circula 
tion desk that provides storage space within 
arm’s reach. Attached to the desk is a 66-in.- 
long by two 40-inch-high shelving unit. The 
outside of this unit features a storage cabinet 









































Spacious Circulation Desk 


with sliding doors. The wood surface of the 
furniture has been treated in various blond 
finishes, allowing natural wood grain to show 
through and give a satin-smooth, tough sur- 
face easily maintained. Work tops can be sup- 
plied in rubbed wood, linoleum or surface- 
sealed, tough Micolor. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 065) 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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now..a Seu resilient 
floor 
treatment 
for 
Put: > diiil ii] 
ety, underfoot 


Complete protection 
with 
complete safety. 








“Slip Resistance” PLUS— 


TOUGHNESS — to withstand heavy traffic. 
RESILIENCY — to eliminate brittleness, 

chipping and flaking. 

HARD FILM — to guard against soft tacky surface 
that foot-marks, catches and holds dirt. 


Easy Sweeping — no drag on mop. Soil 
and dust sweeps free. 


Stays Cleaner Longer — Less frequent scrubbing and 
damp mopping — Dirt and dust 
will not become embedded. 














































Fewer Recoatings Necessary — Saves 
material and labor costs. 


Withstands Water Spillage — Will not turn white. 
Lustre Buffs Back to like new appearance. 



























Traffic Lanes Patch in without recoating entire area. 






Can Be Removed like water emulsion waxes. 


UL 























sl 
ASK YOUR NEARBY HILLYARD | HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. | 
MAINTAINEER ® to demonstrate 
SUPER HILCO-LUSTRE | Without obligation, please have the Hillyard Maintaineer 
sa aneate tinet << "teeteid ont — - PROVE that Super Hilco-Lustre is what my 
Proved, The Maintaineer is a trained oors need. | 
floor consultant, experienced in 
solving the most difficult floor problems. Name | 
eae Institution 
Address | 
City State | 
ll eee onesie —_—~ — — —er neem eal eel eee — aa 
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News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 78) 


PIPE-CLEANING UNIT 


Drain and sewer stoppage can be cleaned 
out in a matter of minutes with a new pipe- 
cleaning unit recently introduced by the Miller 
Sewer Rod Co., Chicago 30, Ill. This new 
unit, called the Miller Rod House will clean 
out clogged washbasins, toilets, floor drains, 
urinals, and sink lines up to 100 ft. in length 





72 o~ 

















































































Cuts Pipe Obstructions 


It is equipped with a speed handle and can 
be operated with a minimum of effort. Out- 
standing feature of the tool is its patented 
bulb end guaranteed to make every compli- 
cated bend in the pipe. At the end of the 
bulb is a sharp hook which cuts through 
grease, rags, and sand. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 066) 





















WRITE FOR 
DETAILS TO 
DEPT. $82 


STURDY Visrare 
SILENT in eusser 
ADJUSTABLE tur” 


MODERN DESIGN 
ECONOMICAL Construction 


Bock-breaker! A-H-H-H-H 
SEMCO!! 


SEMCO SALES 





Arm-stretcher! 


AT LAST! 


A truly 


ADJUSTABLE 
Typewriter 
Table 

with ALL 

the Features 
you've been 
looking for! . . . 








PINELLAS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


MOVE-ABOUT DESK 


The latest in comfort and functional effec- 
tiveness are featured in the new No. 552 desk 
manufactured by the Arlington Seating Co., 
Arlington, Ill. The seat of this desk swivels 
45 deg. in either direction making it easily 
adjustable to both left- and right-handed chil- 
dren and assuring proper elbow rest and body 
support. The desk can be entered from both 
sides. It has an open-side design free of any 
interfering side frame making it easily adapt- 
able to all classroom arrangements for group 
study and project work. The lid closes to a 
10-deg. slope position or adjusts to level posi- 
tion. Rubber-lid bumpers and friction disk 
slam-control hinges assure quiet closure and 
protect fingers and hands from harm. The 
large 18-in. by 24-in. writing surface is avail- 
able in grained hardwood or plastic. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 067) 






CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


A revision of the booklet, “The Handling, 


Repair and Storage of 16mm. and 8mm 
Films,” has been issued by Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. The new 12-page 


booklet covers possible causes of damage with 
suggestions for correction, inspection, repair 
procedures and storage. Copies are free. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 068) 


A new 8-page, two-color folder titled, “Fenestra 
Commercial Projected Steel Windows (Stock 
Types)” has been published by the Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Detroit 11, Mich. It con- 
tains sketches and photographs showing typi- 
cal installations, construction features, hard- 
ware, ventilators, screens, available finishes, 
types and sizes. Copies of the folder may be 
obtained free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 069) 








Two bright new catalogs displaying its latest 
models of school furniture and classroom cabi- 


nets have been released by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill. The cabi- 
net catalog contains 12 pages of colorful pho- 
tographs showing the latest multi-colored 
Brunswick library, wall, work, and storage 
cabinets. Both catalogs may be obtained on 
request. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 070) 


The results of a nutrition study on the 
role of fats in an optiinum teen-age diet are 
disclosed in a booklet recently issued by 
Lever Bros. Co., New York 22, N. Y. The 
booklet, entitled “Teen-age Food Patterns,” 
contains details on how better health, better 
looks, and more vitality may be obtained by 
teen agers. Copies may be obtained on 
request. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 071) 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has established a 
$500,000 educational aid program benefiting 
colleges, scholars, and high school teachers in 
widely scattered parts of the United States 
The program will feature an offer of summer 
employment in the company’s plants and re 
search laboratories for Owens-Illinois scholars, 
and for more than 40 high school teachers of 
mathematics and science to be selected from 
the company’s plant areas. 


The Gelles-Widmer Co., a new organization 
with offices in St. Louis, Mo., recently took 
over the distribution of the Dolch Play-Way 
Learning Games, formerly distributed by the 
Hart Vance Co. Schools and teachers using 
Dolch Aids-to-Reading and arithmetic ma- 
terials will continue to be served directly, 
however, by The Garrard Press, Champaign, 


Tl. 





























Drop-Leaf 
Table 









Bookkeeping ~ 
Table 


INT. AIRPORT | 


EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Headquerters: 

Columbia & Halleck Streets, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
Plant: 

Green's Bayou, Houston 15, Texas 









. . . at low initial cost 


* 








* 
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How to calculate cleaning costs 
on composition floors 


It’s simple . . . and shocking! Just multiply the cost of 
man hours per job, times the number of jobs, plus the 
cost of materials. You'll discover about 95% of the 
expense is for time-on-the-job—man hours—with only 
5% for materials. 

Cleaning maintenance can be done in less time, and 
the frequency of doing the jobs can be cut way down 
—with Holcomb Scientific Cleaning Materials. They 
do a better job in less time . . .enable you to save where 
you can save the most, on the 95% end of your total 
cleaning costs. And that isn’t all. By doing the jobs 
less frequently, you use less material and save more. 

Try these three proved steps to cleaner, more beau- 
tiful composition floors. 


1, Start from scratch—get your floors really clean with 
Holcomb FLoats Orr, the concentrated 100% active 
synthetic detergent for all composition floors. 

2. Beautify and protect those floors with Holcomb 
WATER-PROOF WAx. It outwears other waxes 2-5 times, 
flows on easily, resists scuffing, is not slippery and can 
be wet-mopped repeatedly. 

3. Sweep your floors with a Holcomb DusTLess 
SweePER. It sweeps cleaner, faster; keeps waxed floors 
free of gritty dust and dirt that mar beauty and grind 
away wax films. 

You can cut your cleaning costs with Holcomb 
Scientific Cleaning Materials. For the name of 
your nearest Holcombman, write: 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 
J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc. - 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEW YORK + DALLAS +« LOS ANGELES 


Holcomb Vacmobile—the mod- 
ern, full-powered vacuum for new 
speed and ease on every vacuum- 
ing job—wet or dry. 12 “job engi- 
neered"’ models to choose from. 
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Holcomb Floor Machine—in 
three popular sizes, designed to 
handle scrubbing and polishing 
jobs quickly, efficiently. Heavy 
duty motors, adjustable handles. 





Seal out Dirt and Stains 


ON WOOD OR 
Ru CONCRETE FLOORS 


c oO M F oO te TA B L E oe S A * if GAR-SEAL, made with Bakelite resins, penetrates 


wood pores and gives a long-wearing, low-lustre sur- 
face coating that keeps dirt, grease and ink from stain- 
ing floors. GAR-SEAL binds the wood fibers, prevents 
splintering and provides a surface that is easy to clean 
with brush or mop. 


Excellent, too, for concrete floors. Fills and seals 
them with a waterproof binder that stops grease and 


B L E A C H E a 4 stains from penetrating. You'll reduce dusting and get 


a smoother, longer-wearing surface. 


. 4 Ask your Garland Man, too, about GAR-TONE 
Follow the crowd to Leavitt Bleachers! They’re and GAR-LUSTRE, the deodorized wall paints that 


safety-engineered for impossibly heavy loads... with | are completely washable. Dirt, ink and grease can 

wide seat and foot boards for both safety and comfort. be rg off walls repestediy—with no damage 

Extra comfort results from Leavitt features such as back- — 

sloping seat boards... an off-set back rail which provides Send Us Your Special Floor Problem 

back rest for top row seats. Your Garland Man is a trained specialist in 
Leavitt Bleachers are priced to fit a school budget ; pari Be geod pagent — rl rina 

+ . they’re completely portable... easily stored in a min- Write Dept. AS-6 for Folder A-406 

imum space. In both portable steel bleachers (elevated 


or non-elevated) or knock-down wood bleachers. THE GARLAND COMPANY 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 





Leavitt Bleachers are expertly built of quolity materials for strength, safety and 


long life. Portable, elevated type stee! grandstand (above) has heavy cross-bracing 
in both directions for rigidity . . . sway prevention. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 STATES...USE COUPON BELOW! 


| 209 Griggs St., Urbana, Ill. 
| Send me the following, rrte—at no obligation. 
(C) Leavitt Bleacher literature. (CD Nome of nearest Leavitt dealer. 


() Estimate of (wood—stee!l) stonds seating __, to be______f. 


= Fl SERVICE © DEPENDABILITY 











Cott BRoadway 1-3337 





premier engraving co. 
818 W. Winnebago St- Milwaukee 5, Wis 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SCHODL EQUIPMENT 






The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free 
information, catalogs, and product literature from the advertisers and 
companies listed in the new products section. Merely encircle the code 


number assigned to each firm in the request form below, clip the form 
and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. 


Code Page 
No. No. 
60 Acme Slate Blackboard Co. 83 
Blackboards. Free estimate on 
resurfacing. 

61 All-Steel Equipment, Inc. . 
Steel furniture and lockers. 

62 American Desk Mfg. Co.... 20 
School seating. 

63 American Seating Company.... oy, ae 
School furniture. 

64 Arlington Seating Company. . 63 

‘ School seating. 

65 Beckley-Cardy Company 76 
Slatebestos chalkboard. 

66 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.....58 & 59 
School seating. 

67 Butler Manufacturing Company. » 
Metal buildings. For catalog and infor 
mation use coupon page 8. 

68 Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. . 84 
Lattice type folding gates. 

69 Clarin Manufacturing Co.. 10811 
Folding chairs. 

610 Dodge Div., Chrysler Motors 74 
School buses. 

—-BLACKBOARDS——7 

For Sale — Slate, compo, plastic, green steel, green 

or natural cork Bulletin Boards, cut to any size 

and framed in oak cut to measure for 
general installations by you or Acme 
RESURFACING 

No paint or sanding machines used. 25 year 

Guarantee by Acme or your own men. FREE 

ESTIMATE 


ACME SLATE BLACKBOARD co. 


254-56 Thirt St. Brooklyn 1 





WANTED 


manufacturers representative to 
sell office and school supply 
companies. Three territories 
open: Eastern, Southeastern and 
Central sections of United States. 
In replying, kindly state number 
of lines now carried, number of 
salesmen, and territory covered. 


Write Box AJ 6-56. 
















Code 
No. 


611 


612 


613 


614 


615 


616 


617 


618 


619 










Page 

No. 
Fenestra Incorporated .14 & 15 
Galvanized-Bonderized steel window 


curtain walls. For complete information 
use coupon page 15. 

Fenestra Incorporated ..16 & 
Building panels. For complete 
mation use coupon page 17. 


infor- 


Garland Company, The 82 


Seal out dirt and stains on wood or 
concrete floors. Write for folder. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co..... 
3-T Cord double-duty road lug. 


Griggs Equi t C . SI 


quip pany. . 





Pushback chairs for school auditoriums. 


Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Tubular steel furniture. 


Hillyard Chemical Company. ... 


New resilient floor treatment. Use 
coupon page 79. 


79 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co........ 
Folding doors. For full details use 
coupon page 57. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co., J. | 


Scientific cleaning materials. 


TEAR ALONG PERFORATED LINE. POSTAGE PAID FOR CONVENIENCE. 
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Code 
No. 


620 


621 


622 


623 


624 


625 


626 


627 


628 


Page 
No. 
Horn Bros. Div. Brunswick-Balke- 
CN  hiviate seb iceaciowwe sans 61 
Folding gym seating. 
Hussey Mfg. Company........... 60 


Roll-out gym seats. 


International Business Machines Corp.. 65 


Electric Typewriters. 


Johnson Service Company........ sae 
Temperature controls. 


Kuehne Mfg. Co 
School Furniture 


13 


Leavitt Products Company..... 


Bleachers. For literature use coupon 
page 82, 


Luria Engineering Corp. 
Standardized Steel Frames. 


Medart Products, Inc., Fred........... 71 


Safe-wal rubber-cushioned vinyl covered 
wainscot. Ask for complete brochure. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Company 


Regulator 


Temperature controls. 


(Continued on next page) 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free information, 


catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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60 65 610 615 620 

61 66 611 616 621 
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Postage 


/ Will Be Paid 


by 
Addressee 





Page 
No 
Mississippi Glass Company 9 


Coolite for controlled daylighting in 
sidewall sash and skylights. 


National Concrete Masonry Association. 62 


Concrete masonry 


Nesbitt, John J. 


Heating and ventilating systems. 


Inc., 4th cover 


Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass Co. 
Subsidiary 53 


Glass block and toplite roof panels 


Peabody Company, The 55 


School seating. 


Penn Metal Company, Inc. 19 


Lightsteel structural sections. For cata- 
log and technical manual use coupon 
page 19. 


Peterson & Co., Leonard 70 


Laboratory and art room furniture 


Powers Regulator Co. 72 


Automatic temperature and humidity 
control. 


Premier Engraving Company 82 
Engravers, 


RCA Victor Div. Radio Corp. of 
America 66 & 67 


Sound projectors and sound systems 
For information use coupon page 67. 


Remington Rand, Inc. , 77 
Mobile Safe-Kardex Unit. Write for 
Hazard Calculator’ and booklet 
Burning Facts 


Fire 


Index to School Equipment 


Code 


No. 
640 


641 


642 


643 


644 


645 


646 


647 


648 


650 


651 








Page 

No 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 56 
In-a-Wall steel wardrobes 
Royal Typewriter Company, The 73 
Electric, portable, Roytype business 
supplies. 
Schieber Sales Company 2nd cover 
Folding partitions 
Semco Sales 80 
Adjustable typewriter table 
Sexton & Company, Inc., John. .3rd cover 
Institutional food 
Southern California Plastering 
Institute 12 
Genuine Lath and Plaster 
Structural Slate Co. 68 
Natural slate 
Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 76 
Steam generators 
Todd Shipyards Corporation 80 
Gas or oil burners, 
U. S. Plywood Corp. 64 


Weldwood chalkboard. 
coupon page 64 


For details use 
Upright Scaffolds 69 
Scaffold-on-wheels 


Will-Burt Company 54 
Stokers 


For Your Product Information Request 
The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in 


requesting information on products, services, b 


LL 


teal, 


ts, and offered. Encircle the 





code number of the advertisement in which you are interested, clip, and mail the 
“postage paid” card. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 

















No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


If Mailed in the £ 
za United States 











setote 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














P. O. Box No. 2068 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Code Page 
No. No 
NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 
058 Chicago Molded Products Corp 78 
Plastic Tumbler 

059 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 78 
Wardrobe-Storage Cabinet 

060 Radiant Manufacturing Corp 78 
Projection Screens 

061 General Precision Laboratory, Inc 78 
TV Study Hall Monitor 

062 Luria Building Products, Inc 78 
Aluminum Window Wall 

063 Barricks Mfg. Co. 78 
Folding Table 

064 U. S. Plywood Corp 78 
Wall Covering 

065 John E. Sjostrom Co., Inc 78 
Library Circulation Desk 

066 Miller Sewer Rod Co 80 
Pipe-Cleaning Unit 

067 Arlington Seating Co, 80 
School Desk 

068 Eastman Kodak Co. 80 
Booklet 

069 Detroit Steel Products Co 80 
Folder 

070 = Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 80 
Catalogs 

071 Lever Bros. Co. 80 


Booklet 





IRON & WIRE FENCE 
Swinging & Folding 
GATES 


Wire & Iron 
WINDOW GUARDS 


Ornamental or Pipe 
RAILING 
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Our No. 600 Lattice 
excellent satisfaction. 
Write for illustrations pertaining 


to your requirements. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY AND 
PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


CINCINNATI IRON 
FENCE CO., INC. 


6, Ohio 


2109 Florence Ave. Cincinnati 












I'ype Folding 
Gates, furnished for schools through- 
out the country, which have g:ven 

















Zone State 


weeedsd ( IULYrance 


Meals on the wing are high adventure—and their service a top flight 
achievement. Behind the scenes preparation demands special skill and 
finest ingredients. For consistent success in working their culinary magic, 
master chefs everywhere depend upon Sexton spices and herbs. Carefully 
selected for top quality, milled fresh every day by Sexton, they arrive in 
your kitchen rich in their natural aroma and oriental pungency. Available 


for table use also in handsomely styled moisture resisting containers. 


Trans World 
Airlines, Inc. 


Superb 
Spanish 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1956 








Nesbitt Thermovents 
are available for vertical, 
horizontal, and inverted mounting 


( 


Quiet Fans Sound-absorbing Plenum Hushed Operation 


FEATURES CONTRIBUTING TO SOUND REDUCTION 
1. Self-aligning, sleeve-type fan 5. Large plenum chamber let 
haft bearings from fans expand, reduce 
2. Two-speed, sleeve-bearing motor 6. Baffle plates 
insulated by a resilient mounting covered 
3. Ventilated compartment isolates 
the motor from the air stream 
4. Large diameter, forward 
far yperating at low tip speed 


is sometimes the elimination 


of only 10 annoying decibels 


of interfering sound 


How much are 10 decibels worth? 


When an auditorium is plagued by a high level of air 
and mechanical noise from the ventilating equipment, 
it would be worth—and it would cost—thousands of 
dollars to reduce the interference by as much as ten 
decibels. But a reduction of 10 to 15 decibels in the 
noise level can be assured by the investment of only a 
few extra dollars made at the right time: when the 
mechanical equipment is selected! 

Nesbitt makes a full line of heating and ventilating 
units for assembly places requiring high-capacity, high- 
volume operation—a demand directly opposed to quiet 
performance. Yet these Nesbitt Series T Thermovents 
are designed fully to accomplish their rated task with a 
degree of sound reduction 10 to 15 decibels greater than 
that of other makes because only Nesbitt offers all these 
sound-absorbing features. 


When you specify Nesbitt Thermovents for your 
new auditorium you guarantee its thermal comfort 
— and the attenuation of at least 11 decibels of 
system noise through the Nesbitt low-speed fans, 
vibration eliminators, quiet-operating motors, and 
sound-absorbing plenum and baffles lined with 
1-inch glass fibre. 





